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INDUSTRIAL 
Oct. 


10-13 
th & 
The 4 Annual UDIO- 


EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of current audio-visual equipment, techniques and services in industry 
and education for conducting sales meetings, visual presentations, training sessions, 
advertising promotions, etc... . A special exhibit on equipment and application of 
Closed Circuit Television. . . . An extensive lecture program as well as continuous 
showings of outstanding films presented daily for 


FILM PRODUCERS -«- ADVERTISING MANAGERS 

SALES EXECUTIVES + TRAINING DIRECTORS 

A-V DIRECTORS - PRODUCTION MANAGERS 
to be held at the 


TRADE SHOW BUILDING 
500 Eighth Avenue at 35th Street — New York City 


PROGRAM 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10th 


2:00 P.M.—Presentation of Life Magazine's filmstrip 
“THE MARKET OF THE SIXTIES”. 


3:00 P.M.—Symposium: ‘‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
SPACE’’—a presentation of the relationship 
and importance of the photographer and 
photography to our missile and space explo- 
ration programs, presented by a Space Team 
of Experts. 


5:00 P.M.—Lecture-Demonstration: by Lloyd Matter 
and Robert Heydenburg: ‘INDUSTRIAL USE 
OF CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION’. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11th 


2:00 P.M.—Lecture by Robert L. Lawrence: ‘““WHAT 
MAKES A SELLING COMMERCIAL?”’. 


3:00 P.M.—Presentation of the prize-winning pub- 
licity films and television commercials from 
the 7th INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FILM FESTIVAL in Venice, and lecture by 
Hudson Faussett, judge at the Venice Festi- 
val: “COMMERCIAL FILM TECHNIQUES— 
HERE &G ABROAD”’. 


5:00 P.M.—tecture by Josef Bohmer: “‘SINGLE-SYS- 
TEM FILM PRODUCTION’’. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12th 


10:00 A.M.— (all day) ——-A CONSULTATION CLINIC, 
presented by the Metropolitan-New York 
Audio-Visual Association. 


11:00 A.M.—Presentation by the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center: ‘‘“KNOWLEDGE 
AND IDEAS’’. 


12:00 noon—Production workshop and Luncheon-Meet- 
ing by the Radio G Television Executives 
Society: ‘FOR PROPHETS AND PROFITS— 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION”’. 


2:00 P.M.—Lecture by Frank Carioti: “‘DESIGN FOR 
LEARNING’”’. 

3:00 P.M.—Symposium on “MODERN LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES.” 


3:00 P.M.—Workshop Session: “VISUAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS IN BUSINESS & INDUSTRY”. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13th 
2:00 P.M.—A first hand visual report by Adolph 


Wertheimer: ‘““\WHAT WAS NEW AT THE 
PHOTOKINA”’. 


3:00 P.M.—Symposium: ‘“‘“WHAT 8 MM CAN DO FOR 
BUSINESS & INDUSTRY’’, moderated by 
John Flory, Eastman Kodak Company 


For further details and guest admission tickets contact 


17 East 45th Street * 


New York 17, N.Y. * 


OXford 7-4978 
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THANK YOU, ONE AND ALL ... 


To all the wonderful friends of Film News who have so 
enthusiastically responded to the announcement of its 
revival we can only express our heartfelt appreciation by 
pledging ourselves to produce a better-than-ever publica- 
tion, alert to the rapidly expanding aims of audio-visual 
and zealous in helping shape them to good ends. -It is 
gratifying to be told, in hundreds of letters and messages, 
that the absence of the magazine was felt in the a-v world. 
It is amazing and exciting to note how that world has 
expanded. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY (1910-1960) 


This editor came into audio-visual in time to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of 16mm with a special edition of 
Film News. She re-enters it now in time to mark the 50th 
anniversary of audio-visual in this country, dating it from 
the beginning of nontheatrical use of 35mm and 28mm 
films. We are pleased to be on hand to congratulate the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation too, on its 50th anniver- 
sary. Established in 1910 on the basis of the inventive 
genius of Alexander Victor, this company’s history paral- 
lels that of the audio-visual industry itself, and continues 
to do so—its original name having been wisely retained by 
the Kalart Company which took over the Victor company 
several years ago. 

Alexander Victor promoted the 28mm film, adopted as 
the first standard width by the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers. This ended a period of confusion and marked 
the real beginning of the nontheatrical motion picture. 
Five years later the Eastman Kodak Company produced 
the first 16mm reversible film and Alexander Victor intro- 
duced the first 16mm camera and projector. Located then 
in Davenport, Iowa, the Victor Animatograph Corporation 
made many more contributions over the years, among 
them the continuous reduction printer presented by Mr. 
Victor to the entire industry, royalty free. 

Film News salutes the Kalart Company, itself a pioneer 
in photographic equipment, for maintaining the tradition 
of the Victor Animatograph Corporation and the quality of 
the projector now known as the Kalart/ Victor. We salute 
Samuel G. Rose, who helped establish the Victor company 
and capably conducted its affairs as president from 1946 
to 1957. Toward Carmel, California, where Mr. Victor 
now 82 is still experimenting, a salvo of salutations, and 
best wishes for the soon success of the new devices de- 
scribed by this indomitable gentleman in a recent letter. 


IT’S THE SAME SHOW, BUT DIFFERENT .. . 


The NAVA Convention and Trade Show this year was 
the 20th since NAVA ceased to be NAVED (National 
Association of Audio-Visual Dealers) and became the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association. Thinking back to the early 


(Continued on page 34) 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Colin Low, animation artist, co-directed UNIVERSE with 
Roman Kroiter, for the National Film Board of Canada. As- 
sisted by Sidney Goldsmith, and special effects cameraman 
Wally Gentleman, he created the production design which so 
marvellously gives the viewer the sense of travelling through 
space. Tom Daly was in charge of production and editing. 


Stanley Jackson wrote the admirably lucid narrative. Eldon 
Rathburn’s specially composed musical score has great dramatic 
impact. Something new in the treatment of a scientific subject, 
UNIVERSE won a Special Animation Prize at the 1960 Cannes 
Film Festival. 
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FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


San Francisco International—Oct. 19-Nov. 1. Nine 16mm 
awards to be given for the first time. Inquire: Irving M. 
Levin, Director, 172 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, 


Calif 

6th Documentary—Oct. 17-19. Inquire: Secretary, York- 
ton Film Council, 67 First Ave., Yorkton, Sask. 

Cinestud 1960—Sept. 30-Oct. 8, international festival 
of student-made films. Address: Algemene Studenten 
Vereniging, 34 Roeterstraat, Amsterdam, Holland. 

National Visual Presentation Assoc.—Deadline Feb. 1/61 
for “Best Visuals of 1960” awards, sales and public rela- 
tions films. Inquire: M. F. Schack, N.V.P.A., 19 West 44th 
St., N.Y.C. 36. 

Safety Film Awards 1960—Winners to be announced 
and screened, 8 p.m., Oct. 19 at National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Flaherty Film Festival — October-December. Opening 
luncheon and screening, Oct. 17, Garden City. Inquire: 
Family Service Assoc., Mrs. Celeste Wessel, 290 Old 
Country Rd., Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


A-V Education Association of California Annual Con- 
ference, Southern Section—Oct. 28-29, Pasadena State 
College. 

Washington and Oregon State A-V Association—Oct. 14- 
15 in Vancouver, Wash. Theme: “Automation and the 
Curriculum.” 


Illinois A-V Education Association—Sept. 28-30, Aurora, 
Illinois. 

National Association of Public School Adult Educators 
—Oct. 14-17, Denver, Colo. 

TV Institute for Medical Educators—Oct. 27-28, Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Medicine, Gainesville, Fla. 

Educational Film Library Association—three regional 
meetings: (1) New York, Nov. 3-4, inquire Miss Emily 
Jones, EFLA, 250 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. . . . (2) Detroit, 
Nov. 10-11, James Limbacher, Dearborn Public Library 
. . . (3) Tucson, Nov. 18-19, Mrs. Venice Lindsay, A-V 
Center, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


New England—Oct. 6-8, Swampscott, Mass. 
Southeastern—Oct. 13-15, Asheville, N.C. 
Southwestern—Oct. 27-29, Tucson, Arizona 


TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL 


Industrial Film & A-V Exhibition—Oct. 10-13, Trade 
Show Bldg., N.Y.C. Information: Industrial Exhibitions, 
Inc., 17 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17. 

Seminar-Workshop in Visual Communications—Oct. 25- 
27. Inquire: Registrar, Seminar-Workshop, Technifax 
Corp., 195 Appleton St., Holyoke, Mass. 

International Center of Still and Animated Photography 
—Sept. 28-Oct. 1, Pitti Palace, Florence, Italy. This Second 
Congress includes a workshop on teaching with pictures 
and films. 

Photokina 1960—Sept. 24-Oct. 2, International Photo 
and Cine Exhibition, Cologne, Germany. 

National A-V Association—Oct. 6-8, NAVA _ Institute 
Board of Governors at Indiana University, Bloomington 
. . . Board of Directors Oct. 27-29, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago . . . Educational (legislative) Committee, Nov. 18, 
Washington, D.C. 


This new 


I have just returned from five months 
of intensive filming in AFRICA. 
Soon to be released. for schools and 


libraries. ...... 


AFRICAN GIRL—MALOBI 
MODERN NIGERIA 


series reveals the great forces molding Africa 
progress... religion . . . independence. 


Atlantis Productions, Inc.,7967 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


12 minutes 
22 minutes 


18 minutes 


J. MICHAEL HAGOPIAN 
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Free elections, with a secret ballot and the choice of 
more than one party, are the privilege of few countries 
today. If the United States is to remain the example of 
democracy we have been to the world, this is the year 
when every citizen should register, enroll, and not only 
go to the polls, but go informed. 

All over the country there will be rallies, meetings, 
and group discussions to get out the vote. It will make 
a great deal of difference whom we select as President 
and Vice-President. We are also choosing a new Congress, 
and our foreign and domestic policies will be influenced 
by the personalities and party affiliations of these men. 

A well chosen film has special value for such meetings 
and group discussions, because it not only attracts people 
to a meeting but arouses interest and stimulates discus- 
sion. It also dramatizes the background and sets the cli- 
mate for a speaker or forum. Those who have used a film 
are already aware of its advantages. For those to whom 
the technique of film utilization is new, there are helpful 
guides on “how to do it” and what materials are available. 

It is our recommendation that, at a pre-election meet- 
ing, you do not start with the film immediately, but 
precede the screening with a short introductory talk 
giving the general background of this year’s election— 
with particular reference to the offices to be filled, and 
the constitutional amendments to be decided.* The intro- 
duction should also relate the film to the interests of the 
particular group: for example, if BurLpivc UNION Parrici- 
PATION IN Po.itics is being used with a Parent-Teacher 
Association group, it should be mentioned that, union 
member or not, each one of us expects certain things of 
our government, such as education. The question then 
arises, what means have we to see that the specific and 
urgent needs of education are met? The ideas conveyed 
in this film provide food for thought along these lines. 

Advise the audience also, concerning procedure: that 
the film is to be followed by a speaker, a forum, by group 
discussion, or questions from the floor. Viewers will watch 
the film with this followup in mind, and will get more from 
it after this kind of introduction, than if it is shown 
“cold.” If an explanatory talk follows, it should pick up 
some of the points made in the film, provide additional 
information on these, and leave time for questions. If at 
all possible, the speaker or discussion leader should see 
the film before the date of the meeting. 

This year there will probably be particular interest in 
other parts of the voting process, such as the Primary, 
the National Conventions, women and the vote, the duties 


FILMS CAN HELP 


Get Out The Vote 


BY MADELINE FRIEDLANDER 


Madeline (Mrs. Marcus S.) Friedlander is a freelance consultant on film 
utilization, especially in politics and government. She has reviewed such 
films for this magazine over a period of years, is author of Leading Film 
Discussions, a booklet published by the League of Women Voters of New 
York City, and has been Film Chairman of the LWV of New York for the 
past four years. 


of the President, selection and duties of the Vice-President, 
the role of Congress, and how to be active in a party or 
an election. There are films on all these aspects and, since 
the electoral process has not changed substantially, the 
fact that some of them have been around for a number 
of years does not detract from their value. The wise 
planner, however, will not look to “a couple of educational 
movies” to carry a meeting. On their own, they won't. 
But one film, integrated into a good, to-the-point plan of 
audience participation, will repay the effort required. 


Television Sources 


A number of television programs, some produced on 
film to begin with and some kinescoped, are also available. 
Often they are illustrated by appropriate newsreel footage 
which, in some cases, gives them a contemporary “feel”, 
and in some cases dates them. While they represent a 
laudable effort on the part of the networks to introduce 
depth into television news and current events reporting, 
their approach is quite different from that of the informa- 
tion or discussion film and, although they contain impor- 
tant information, they generally require less thought and 
background knowledge on the part of the viewer. Some- 
times this is an advantage for certain types of group. 
There is this further point, however, to be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with materials produced for tele- 
vision, and that consideration is screen quality. 

If the program was shot on film in the first place, it 
will usually be of acceptable quality. But if it is a kine- 
scoped product (i.e., televised “live” and photographed 
from the screen), the end result is not usually comparable 
with the technical “slickness” to which we have become 
accustomed on the screen. Audiences will accept quality 
less than that of the theatre, however, if they are made 
ready for it in advance, and are urged to concentrate on 
the contents and message, rather than-on the technical 
excellence of the production or lack of it. 


Recommendations for Programming 
The films listed here are selected from a wealth of 


material in the general area of government. Their im- 
portance lies less in their production values than in the 
contribution each makes to a better understanding of 
some phase of the electoral process. Each of the motion 
pictures in its category has merit, and can be effective if 
well selected and wisely used. 


(Continued on p. 6) 


* For New York State the League of Women Voters, 461 Park Avenue S., publishes an excellent non-partisan newspaper. 
Single copies free, low prices for quantity purchases. 
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GET OUT THE VOTE (Continued from page 5) 


WHERE WERE YOU? is narrated by Joseph P. Welch, the Boston 

attorney who presided over the McCarthy hearings. This new film 

deals with the evils of ignorance and apathy in an election. (Ford 
Motor Company Film Library, Dearborn, Mich.) 


THE WHY AND HOW OF VOTING 


GOVERNMENT IS 
YOUR BUSINESS 


An idealistic young lawyer decides 
to go into politics and help rid the 
city of a crooked machine. He runs 
for office against the advice of those 
close to him, and wages a colorful 
campaign. His story stimulates en- 
thusiasm for voting and for being ac- 
tive in politics. 

20 mins., b/w. Produced and distrib- 


uted by The Christophers, 18 East 
48th Street, N.Y.C. Rental, $5.00. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


Although Americans would fight to 
preserve the privilege of voting, more 
than half stay away from the polls, 
thus permitting decisions to be made 
for them. This film urges citizens to 
register and vote, to fulfill their ob- 
ligation as Americans, and to secure 
the kind of legislation they want for 
this country and themselves. 

10 mins., b/w. Produced by United 
Auto Workers. Rental $2.00, from 
Film Division, Dept. of Education 


AFL-CIO, 815—I6th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


TICKET TO FREEDOM 


The citizen’s vote, in a democracy, 
is his “ticket to freedom.” A larger 
percentage of those eligible in other 
countries than the U.S. go to the polls. 
Many excuses are advanced for not 
voting. This film points out dramat- 
ically that, in order to use this “ticket 
to freedom”, it is necessary to cast an 
informed vote. Edward R. Murrow is 
narrator. 

14 mins., b/w. Free from Ford Motor 
Co. local film libraries, or from Mo- 


tion Picture Section, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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THE MEANING OF 
ELECTIONS 


Commencing with the value of a 
secret ballot and touching on the 
reasons various kinds of people have 
for voting, this film shows how to get 
a candidate into the Congressional 
Primary. It also deals with the at- 
titude the elected representative 
should have toward his office. 

10 mins., b/w. For rent $2.00 from 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago |, Ill. 


WORKING 
PROCEDURES 


This film takes the viewer into the 
voting booth and shows him how to 
cast a “straight” or a “split” ticket. 
Differences in procedures in various 
communities may give rise to confu- 
sion, unless the screening is followed 
by an explanation of local methods. 
Also shown are the mechanics of 
registering to vote. 

14 mins., b/w. For rent $2.50 from 


the Audio-Visual Dept., Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


— 
> 


Through his personal needs and in- 
terests, a union member is encouraged 
to become active in politics. He stops 
taking things for granted and starts to 
work as a representative of his local 
in an election campaign for state as- 
semblyman. An irrelevant trailer at 
the end can be cut off to make this 
film readily adaptable for non-union 
groups. 

28 mins., b/w. Produced by the 
United Steel Workers. Rent $3.00 


from AFL-CIO Film Division, 815- 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


This proper-looking lady on a London bus is unconventionally reading 

The Suffragette.—From Part | of WOMEN ON THE MARCH, 1959 

winner of a Cannes Grand Prix. Part Il is from 1918 onwards. 
(Contemporary Films, New York City.} 


WHERE WERE YOU? 


With Joseph P. Welch as narrator, 
this film traces the election of a 
candidate nobody wanted, from his 
nomination through his election—“the 
result of ignorance and apathy” on the 
part of the electorate. The process of 
choosing a candidate and getting him 
elected is meanwhile clearly de- 
lineated, through dramatic action and 
through the narrator. 

12 mins., b/w. Available from the 
Motion Picture Section, Ford Motor 


Co., Dearborn, Mich., or local Ford 
film libraries. 


KNOCK ON EVERY 
DOOR 


Politics as a satisfying outlet for the 
elderly is illustrated convincingly by 
this story of a widow who becomes 
effective in getting out the vote, and 
stimulates the interest of her family in 
following through when she is unable 
to do so because of an illness. 

20 mins., b/w. Rent $500. from The 
Christophers, 18 East 48th St., N.Y.C. 


YOU CAN WIN 
ELECTIONS 


Geared to the independent voter 
and precinct worker, this film dramat- 
izes four points essential to getting a 
candidate elected, and gives practical 
instruction in procedure. The intro- 
ductory and closing narration is by 
Melvyn Douglas. Contains practical 
instructions for precinct workers, and 
those wishing to support an _ inde- 
pendent candidate. 

Produced by Roosevelt University and 
the Independent Voters of Illinois. 


Available from Roosevelt U. Film 
Department, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PRIMARY 
AND THE CONVENTIONS 


THE CONSTITUTION 
AND THE RIGHT 
TO VOTE 


A recent and provocative film deal- 
ing with the right of the citizen to 
vote in the Primary (i.e., any Pri- 
mary), THE CONSTITUTION AND THE 
Ricut to Votre is well documented, 
engrossing and informative. The party 
primary is presented as a growing 
force in government today. The role 
of the Supreme Court in defining the 
powers and limitations of political 
parties is carefully presented, using 
newsreel footage, and showing the de- 
velopment of the primary election in- 
to its present position as an integral 
part of the right to choose representa- 
tives. This film will capture the in- 
terest of the novice, and challenge the 
student of the political scene. 

28 mins., b/w. Produced by the Cen- 
ter for Mass ¢ ication, Colum- 
bia University, N.Y.C. For rent from 
local libraries, or Yeshiva University, 


Audio-Visual Library, 526 W. 187th 
Street, New York City. 


HOW WE ELECT OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Set in a small community, this 
shows how a first voter registered, 
voted in the Primary, learned about 
candidates and issues, and cast an in- 
formed vote. Since procedures differ 
from area to area, some explanation 
would be necessary in addition. On 
general points, this is informative— 
and geared to a young audience. 

10 mins., b/w. For rent $2.00, from 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago |, Ill. 


PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 


The steps in choosing the President 
of the United States are explained, 
from his nomination at one of the Na- 
tional Conventions, through to his 
election. Newsreel footage of events in 
earlier campaigns provides illustra- 
tion. To develop further the points 
made, this film should be preceded 
and/or followed by discussion. 

15 mins., b/w. For rent $3.50 from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Illinois, or EBF local libraries. 


WOMEN AND THE VOTE 


WOMEN ON THE 
MARCH 


Part I of what is to be the full story 
of woman’s suffrage, this film effec- 
tively documents the story of women’s 
political rights in this and other 
countries by use of old newsreel foot- 
age, stills, and skilful editing. One 
may disagree with the point of view 
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of the film as to why women finally 
won out and attained the vote, but 
the activities of leading protagonists 
are well depicted, and the whole lends 
itself to lively discussion. 

30 mins., b/w. Produced by the Na- 

tional Film Board of Canada. For 

rent $7.00, from Contemporary Films 

Inc., 267 West 25th Street, N.Y.C. 1. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


Although somewhat stylized in its 
presentation, this dramatization of the 
life of Susan B. Anthony and _ her 
struggle to have the Constitution 
amended so that women would be 
freed from political slavery, has con- 
siderable interest and impact. 

18 mins., b/w. Rent $4.50, from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill., or EBF local film libraries. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


THE PRESIDENT 


Strong men have strengthened the 
office of the President. The contribu- 
tion of Presidents from Washington 
through Eisenhower are depicted, and 
the present scope of the office touched 
on, together with the relationship of 
the First Executive to Congress. 

17 mins., b/w. For rent $4.50 from 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill., or its local libraries. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Using diagrams, short photographic 
sequences and quotations of past 
Presidents, this film describes the chain 
of responsibilities of the presidential 
office, and touches on its problems 
such as patronage. The extent of the 
President’s powers are indicated. 

25 mins., color. For rent from Bob 


Post Productions, Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel (Suite 512), Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAW OF THE LAND 


How a bill becomes a law in Con- 
gress is shown step by step in a de- 
tailed explanation at a somewhat slow 
but enlightening pace. Cartoons, and 
shots of Congressmen in action, are 
used to demonstrate the methods of 
representative government. Additional 
explanation or discussion is still de- 
sirable to supplement and clarify this 
process, especially for those to whom 
it is unfamiliar. 

27 mins., color. For rent from Bob 


Post Productions, Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel (Suite 512), Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CONGRESS 


The procedures through which a 
bill becomes a law in Congress are 
here explained by a professor, and its 
system of checks and balances, as 
provided by the Constitution, are 
shown by animation. A flood control 
bill is used to illustrate the work of a 


congressional committee, as well as 
the progress of the bill itself. Instruc- 
tional in approach but rapidly paced, 
this film is better suited to satisfying 
interest than to arousing it. But its 
wealth of information requires sub- 
sequent clarification. 

21 mins., b/w. For rent $4.50 from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill., or its repositories. 


YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
AT WORK 


Formerly titled “The Man On the 

Hill”, this is an informative piece 
about Congress and how it works. 
Produced for the armed forces to 
create understanding of government 
in the U.S.A., it combines live action 
and animation to show operation on 
three levels, and is especially effective 
as an overall picture for unsophis- 
ticated groups. 
20 mins., color. Produced by the U.S. 
Office of Education, Dept. of De- 
fense. Free from First Army Central 
Film and Equipment Exchange, Gov- 
ernors Island, N.Y. 4, or your local 
Army Exchange. 


VIA TELEVISION 


The following television programs 
are available on film: AMERICAN 
AMERICAN Po.LiricAL PArR- 
Tres, HaTs IN THE RING, and PRELUDE 
TO THE PRESIDENCY. These are in the 
main lectures by outstanding authori- 
ties. Visually they are made up of 
appropriate newsreel footage, still 
pictures, diagrams, graphs, or anima- 
tion sequences. They deal with the 
history, organization and functions of 
the political parties, as well as the 
procedures involved in the election 
of a President and Vice-President. 
29-30 mins., b/w. For rent from 


Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


THE 
VICE-PRESIDENCY 


One of a series of on-the-spot re- 
porting films in the “See It Now” 
series by Edward R. Murrow and 
Fred W. Friendly, THe Vice-PRest- 
DENCY studies the rights, duties and 
history of this office of government 
and indicates the changes that have 
occurred in the method of selecting 
several Vice-Presidents. There is more 
use of visual material here than in the 
average television presentation and 
its technical quality is good. Its length, 
however, limits its value for a dis- 
cussion meeting. However, it does 
contain a great deal of interesting in- 
formation, and raises questions regard- 
ing our current system of choosing 
our second highest executive. 

51 mins., b/w. For sale by McGraw- 
Hill Text-Films, N.Y.C. 36. Rent $15 


from Contemporary Films, 267 West 
25th Street, N.Y.C. |. 
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SENATOR JAVITS ADDRESSES PRODUCERS 
Stresses Peace and Prestige Films 


“One of the swiftest channels of 
communication the U.S. has with the 
more than 1-billion people of the free 
worid, living in less developed areas, 
is the motion picture, both entertain- 
ment and documentary. The impact 
of the American motion picture 
should be taken account of as an ele- 
ment in our country’s peace leader- 
ship, and in building our prestige 
abroad.” 

This was the conviction expressed 
by Senator Jacob K. Javits (R.-N.Y.) 
as principal speaker at the Industry 
Dinner of the Film Producers Associ- 
ation of New York, held at the Hotel 
Plaza and attended by more than 
250 representatives of the 16mm mo- 
tion picture. The Senator suggested 
that a “film council” be set up, con- 
sisting of representatives of the mo- 
tion picture industry and the State 
Department, from which U.S. pro- 
ducers planning overseas distribution 
could seek opinion concerning the 
impact on U.S. prestige which a par- 
ticular film might have abroad, and 
from which “they could seek counsel 
regarding the kind of motion picture 
which, if produced, could enhance 
U.S. peace leadership overseas.” 


The Senator stressed the volun- 
tary aspect of such a group as “the 
master key” for its successful opera- 
tion, and the importance of self-reg- 
ulation and self-discipline if the pro- 
ducer is to maintain the freedom of 
action he enjoys today. He urged 
that full public support be given the 
U.S. Information Agency and its vi- 
tal program. 


USIA Activities 


Each USIA documentary, the Sen- 
ator informed his audience, is dis- 
tributed in 40 different languages 
and dialects to a potential audience 
of 150-million “who have never seen 
a Hollywood film” and for whom the 
documentary, shown free of charge, 
“takes the place of newspapers, radio 
and television.” This fast-growing au- 
dience, struggling for education, “is 
curious about the wealth and power 
possessed by the United States, about 
the speed-up industrialization of the 
U.S.S.R., and the political systems of 
both countries.” 

According to Senator Javits, the 
USIA today has a catalogue of about 
1100 films, and plans to produce 20 


more in 1961. A considerable portion 
of its present catalogue is composed 
of films originally produced for a U.S. 
business or group. Some 200 such 
productions are screened annually by 
the USIA, and about 15 are selected 
to be shown in various languages. 
Many others are chosen for screening 
abroad in their original version. Out- 
side the major cities, the USIA 
reaches its audience in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America, with 300 mobile 
units and 7,000 projectors. 


Among Those Present 


Mike Wallace—radio, tv and mo- 
tion picture commentator—was chair- 
man of the Dinner, which was at- 
tended by producers, suppliers, spon- 
sors, employee representatives and 
their guests. Among those at the dais 
table were John Ford, Chairman of 
the A-V Committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers; Frederic 
Gamble, President of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; 
Jacob Mandelbaum, Commissioner of 
the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service; Richard Walsh, Presi- 
dent, and Walter Diehl, Assistant In- 
ternational President, also John Fran- 
cavillia, Chairman of the East Coast 
Council, International Alliance of 
Theatrical and Stage Employees; Alan 
Morrison, President of the Industrial 
A-V Association; William Pratt, Film 
Manager of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; and Lee 
Blair, President of the Film Producers 
Association of New York. 


NAVA CONVENTION 
Installs New Officers 


Harvey W. Marks, partner and 
manager of Visual Aid Center, Den- 
ver, was elected president for 1960/ 
61 of the National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, whose membership now 
numbers some 550 dealers and manu- 
facturers. Mr. Marks previously served 
as First Vice-President, Treasurer, and 
Midwestern Regional Director. He 
was installed by outgoing president 
W. G. Kirtley of D. T. Davis Co., 
Louisville. Mr. Kirtley becomes chair- 
man of the NAVA Board of Directors. 

Other officers are: Mahlon H. Mar- 
tin, owner of the Martin Co., Mas- 
sillon (Ohio) who has been in the a-v 
business for 20 years and is past presi- 
dent of the Buckeye Audio-Visual As- 
sociation; Harold A. Fischer of Photo- 
sound of Orlando (Fla.) as Second 
Vice-President; Robert P. Abrams of 
Abrams, Williams, Brown & Earle 
Inc., Philadelphia, secretary; and Earl 
Harpster of Harpster A-V Equipment 
Inc., Cleveland as treasurer. 

(See also “Editorially Speaking,” p. 3) 


FFF’s SIXTH AWARD 
Won by Richard Turner 


The 6th Annual Professional Im- 
provement Award of the Farm Film 
Foundation was won by Richard G. 
Turner, Visual Aids Technologist at 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University (Ithaca, 
N.Y.). Mr. Bennett was presented 
with the Certificate of Award and a 
cheque for $500 at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors, held at 
Oregon State University. 

This award may be used only for 
“professional improvement in educa- 
tional film production,” within one 
year of the winning date. The knowl- 
edge gained—either at an educational 
institution or in actual experience— 
must be submitted to the Farm Film 
Foundation for publication. 

A graduate in photography of the 
University of Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Turner taught at 
Colorado State University before his 
present assignment at Cornell. In 1959 

(Continued on page 34) 


GROUP TO EXPAND 
Its Round-Table Program 


This year’s Conference of Medical 
and Allied Sciences, held in Chicago 
in August, voted to expand, in re- 
sponse to the many requests it has 
received for participation privileges. 
To assure the continuance of its in- 
formal, round-table character, how- 
ever, (which is what makes these 
meetings so valuable to participants) , 
the present group will not enlarge it- 
self, but will set up additional confer- 
ence groups in related areas. 

Formerly, membership was _ re- 
stricted to two representatives each 
of 14 non-profit, non-government, na- 
tional organizations directly con- 
cerned with medicine. The new or- 
ganization will encourage participa- 
tion by those groups and individuals 
previously restricted from member- 
ship and the Conference will be di- 
vided tentatively into special interest 
sections, with each section determin- 
ing its own eligibility requirements, 
controlling its own program, and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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UFPA STUDIES THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


“Films and the American Herit- 
age” was the theme of the 14th An- 
nual Meeting of the University Film 
Producers Association, held in August 
at the new campus center of William 
and Mary College, in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Its 211 attendants repre- 
sented 40 universities from coast to 
coast. 

An outstanding feature this year 
was the inclusion of films at all ses- 
sions. During the Conference week, 
40 motion pictures made by university 
producers were screened and dis- 
cussed, ranging from a study of im- 
migration by the University of Wis- 
consin, to a film about dope addiction 
by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and one about parasites by the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. THe Patriot, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg’s spectacular wide screen 
film about the days immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution, highlighted the 
opening of the Conference. 

Arch A. Mercey, former Chief In- 
formation Officer of the World Health 
Organization, and Assistant Chief of 
the U.S. Film Service, was principal 
speaker. Now vice-president of Mer- 
kel Press, Washington, Mr. Mercey 
urged the making of historical films 
“in which the audience can find iden- 
tification.” This end, he said, could be 
achieved by expressing history in 
terms of “man’s hopes, fears, loves 
and strivings.” Mr. Mercey voiced the 
hope that “film-makers might con- 
sider devoting more time to ideas 
and really constructive pursuits, and 
to spending less time on gadgetry 


and mechanics. . . . Preoccupation 
with gadgetry,” he said, “is a safe 
course of action, whereas ideas are 
sometimes disturbing and even dan- 
gerous. But we should never sacrifice 
ideas and inspiration just for the sake 
of playing things safe.” 

Among other subjects discussed 
and _screen-illustrated were “The 
American Heritage in Educational 
Films,” “New Answers to Old Produc- 
tion Problems,” “Research Responsi- 
bilities of Motion Picture Specialists,” 
“Multi-Camera Shooting of Lecture 
Films,” and “The Distribution of Uni- 
versity Produced Films.” 


Special Events 


Several UFPA members who repre- 
sented the organization abroad dur- 
ing the past year on special projects, 
reported these activities. Don Wil- 
liams of the University of Oklahoma 
described meetings with film-makers 
in Poland, Germany and France. Rob- 
ert Wagner of Ohio State University, 
and O. S. Knudsen of Iowa State re- 
ported on their South American tour. 

At the Ken Edwards Memorial 
Dinner, a President's Award—given 
for the first time this year—was be- 
stowed on John Flory, successor of 
the late Mr. Edwards as Non-The- 
atrical Adviser at the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Mr. Flory was cited for his 
help in guiding the University Film 
Producers Association through its for- 
mative years. Similar awards were 
bestowed on Robert Wagner, a past 
president of UFPA, currently editor 


of the UFPA Journal; and Dr. Don 
Williams, a past president, currently 
president of the International Con- 
gress of Schools of Cinema and TV 
whose registrants include representa- 
tives from fourteen countries. 


About UFPA 


John H. Moriarty, Purdue Univer- 
sity Audio-Visual Center, Lafayette, 
Indiana, was succeeded as president 
by Charles N. Hockman, University of 
Oklahoma. Other newly elected of- 
ficers are John Mercer, Southern Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale (vice- 
president); Louella Snyder, Winns- 
boro, Louisiana (secretary); O. E. 
Patterson, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
(treasurer). 

Edward Ogelsby, Director Motion 
Pictures, Virginia State Department 
of Education, was host to the meet- 
ing at Williamsburg. Next year’s 
meeting will be held at Berkeley, 
with the University of California (Los 
Angeles and Berkeley schools) act- 
ing as host. 

Seven colleges were represented 
at UFPA’s first get-together held in 
1947 on the campus of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The organization to- 
day numbers representatives of 82 
colleges and universities among its 
membership. Production by university 
units accounts for approximately ten 
percent of the non-sponsored educa- 
tional films made in the United States. 
These include films for classroom 
teaching, adult education, documen- 
tations of particular problems or situa- 
tions, and technical reports. 


TRIBUTE LUNCHEON TO ROBERT FLAHERTY 
Opens Unique Community Festival 


As a cultural contribution to the 
families of Nassau County (Long Is- 
land, N.Y.), the Family Service As- 
sociation of that area is sponsoring a 
unique Flaherty Film Festival during 
the months of October, November 
and December of this year. The Fes- 
tival will be launched on Monday, 
October 17, with a Special Tribute 
Luncheon to the late Robert Fla- 
herty, “father of the American docu- 
mentary film.” The Luncheon will be 
held in the community room of Macy’s 
department store. 

Mrs. Frances Flaherty, guest of 
honor, will speak about her husband’s 
work and show excerpts of his films. 
A representative of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey will explain 
why Flaherty, above all other pro- 
ducers, was selected by this company 
to create THE Loutstana Story. Miss 
Rohama Lee, editor of Film News, 
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who has written extensively about 
Flaherty and his work, will also speak. 
Invitees to the Luncheon include 
representatives of Canada, a Canadian 
fur company having made possible 
the production of NANOOK OF THE 
Nortu; and from Ireland, inspiration 
for MAN oF AraN. There will also be 
representatives of the PTA, camera 
clubs, community service organiza- 
tions; teachers of English, art and so- 
cial studies; members of the press; 
officials of educational radio and tele- 
vision; and delegates of the Family 
Service Association Chapters from 
areas where the Flaherty films will 
be shown during the Festival. 


NANOOK OF THE NortuH will be 
screened from October 17 through 
October 24; MAN oF ARAN, Novem- 
ber 14 through the 21st; THe Loutst- 
ANA Story from December 4 through 


December 11. Dates already set in- 
clude Sundays, from October 17 to 
December 11, at the high schools in 
Levittown, with the Levittown Chap- 
ter of the Family Service Association 
handling the details; Saturday morn- 
ings for the same period at the high 
school in Syosset, with this Chapter 
in charge; also, Friday nights and 
Saturday evenings at the Valley 
Stream high schools, under the aus- 
pices of the Valley Stream FSA. 
Other areas in the process of de- 
veloping dates are Great Neck, Free- 
port, Hicksville-Bethpage-Massape- 
qua, and Wantagh-Oceanside. The 
public libraries in these areas will as- 
sist in promoting the film showings, 
and merchants have already signi- 
fied their desire to cooperate with 
display materials and special exhibits. 
FSA Chapters, PTA groups and other 
organizations are preparing to arrange 
showings throughout Nassau County, 
the population of which is about 
1,300,000. A nominal admission will 
be collected, to cover the expenses. 
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continued 


GUIDANCE FILMS ENRICH 


LONG ISLAND U. 


Long Island University this summer 
initiated a Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institute, under contract with 
the Federal Government as author- 
ized by the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. Selected enrollment of 
twenty-seven secondary school teach- 
ers, all currently engaged in guidance 
activities or preparing to assume 
guidance functions in New York and 
New Jersey, participated in an in- 
tensive, seven-week program, enriched 
by use of a variety of films chosen 
to stimulate emotional as well as 
intellectual involvement, and to vivify 
the goals of the Institute. The primary 
concern was self-awareness. 

To train guidance counselors in 
mental health and counseling, the 
films used were FEELING OF DEPREs- 
SION, FEELING OF REJECTION, FEELING 
or Hostitity, STREss, OVERDEPEND- 
ENCE, FAcING REALITY, and Boy wiTH 
A Knire. These focused attention on 
the various defense mechanisms em- 
ployed by the individual as a means of 
avoiding responsibility and anxiety. 
They also foster the belief that under- 
standing a problem results in health- 
ier forms of behavior. 

To develop _ self-understanding 
among the enrollees the films used 
were Mr. FIn.ey’s FEExINGs, which 
focuses on the individual’s ability to 
deal with his own problems and to 
handle day-to-day relationships; Un- 
conscious MorivaTION, stressing the 
part this plays in human behavior; and 
THe Eye oF THE BEHOLDER, which 
makes the point that individuals per- 
ceive according to their own back- 
grounds and experiences. 

For guidance toward understanding 
the psycho-social development of the 
Able Adolescent, the following films 
were used to present the conflicts 
and uncertainties involved in the 
social, emotional, mental and physical 
changes which occur in the trans- 
ition from childhood to adulthood, 
especially in the life of the gifted 
child: Ace or TurMor., MEANING OF 
ADOLESCENCE, FAREWELL TO CHILD- 
HOOD, HumMaN GROWTH, PHYSICAL 
ASPECTS OF PuBERTyY, SociAL-SEx AT- 
TITUDES IN ADOLESCENCE, MEETING 
THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS, and 
WALL. 

To foster an integration of theory 
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and method in understanding the 
counseling process, films such as 
PREFACE TO A Lire, A FAmILy AF- 
FAIR, PROBLEM CHILDREN and Emo- 
TIONAL HEALTH were shown for their 
focus on the techniques of interview- 
ing and of assisting the troubled in- 
dividual to solve his own problems. 
These titles also place some emphasis 
on the importance of cooperation be- 
tween home and school in discovering 
and improving factors in personality. 


Personalities 


Selection of the films was made 
by the Institute’s director, Dr. William 
J. Kirman, Ph.D. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University in Counseling 
Psychology). A Clinical Psychologist 
affiliated with the Mid-Nassau Com- 
munity Guidance Center, Dr. Kirman 
is Assistant Professor of Education 
and Psychology at Long Island Uni- 
versity. Dr. John Orton, Assistant to 
the Director of the School of General 
Studies of Hunter College, and Dr. 
Lester Schwartz, Director of Guidance 
in the Mount Kisco School System, 
were instructors at the Institute. 

Among the varied personalities in 
the student group was a_ Street 
Club Worker concerned with the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency; a Span- 
ish speaking teacher who works with 
Puerto Rican children; an artist of 
note; a lecturer for the Hudson River 
Day Line, and teachers of science, 
social anthropology, economics, phil- 
osophy, history and social studies. 


NAVAC, new National A-V Association of 
Canada officers are, standing |. to r.: Peter 
Allinger, Vancouver, director; Marvin Mel- 
nick, Winnipeg, vice-pres.; Ben Etkinson, 
Montreal, director; Ray Guthrie, Hamilton, 
treas. (Front): Gordon Stewart, director; 
George Gibson, pres.; Arch Stewart, sec. 
(last three, Toronto) ... 


A-V DANCES 


Labanotation Conference 
Discusses The Dance Film. 
The Second National Notation 
Conference, sponsored by the Dance 
Notation Bureau in New York this 


summer, set aside a full day for con- © 
of audio-— 
pictures. 


sideration of the worth 
visual materials (motion 
slides, filmstrips) in the teaching of 
“Labanotation,” and recording 
dance and performances by dancers. 

The morning session 


Dance Films Inc., showed slides of 
old systems of notating dance, includ- 

ing “Orchesographie” by Thoinot 

Arbeau (1588) and “The Dancing 
Master” by Pierre Rameau (1752). 

Ann Hutchinson, president of the 

Dance Notation Bureau, commented 

on the slides and an animated motion 
picture (16mm, silent with captions) 

was shown. This dealt with the first 

chapter of Miss Hutchinson’s text- 

book on “Labanotation” and included 

material on the basic symbols used 

in labanotating dance and_ other 
movement; symbols showing levels 
(high, medium, low), that an arm 
and leg may take; direction symbols, 

timing. The labanotation teachers 
present agreed that a set of three 
animated films giving the basic func- 

tions of the system would be of great 
value in explaining it to the informed 
and un-informed alike. Further films 
should have sound, and use live 
dancers. 


Filming The Dance 

A panel discussion on filming the 
dance included exemplary films. The 
panelists were Helen Priest Rogers, 
Shirley Clarke, and Dwight Godwin. 
All have had careers as dancers, and— 
agreed that this has given them a_ 
sense of awareness which has helped — 
them in making dance films. 

Shirley Clarke spoke about her in- 
terest in the motion picture as an 
art form. She described camera tech-— 
niques and tricks by which she es- 
tablishes mood, and showed DANcE_ 
IN THE SuN and Moment 1N Love. 
as examples of two different ap-— 
proaches. DANCE IN THE Sun, 
ographed by Daniel Nagrin for a 
recital, suggested its own treatment.” 
The idea for MOMENT LovE 
came first, and was worked out by 
Anna Sokolow, choreographer, and 
Shirley Clarke together, to achieve 
a desired film result. 
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Dwight Godwin films straight rec- 
ords of dance, and is presently en- 
gaged in making work prints of 
dances choreographed by Mme. La 
Meri and Antony Tudor, as perform- 
ed by the Dance Theatre Workshop 
of the Juilliard School of Music. These 
work prints are to be kept in the 
school library, for study purposes. 
Mr. Godwin works with an Auricon 
camera equipped with a 1200-foot 
magazine and a zoom lens (from 
wide angle to telephoto). He shoots 
the dances from the back as well as 
the front, and records the sound 
while filming. Mr. Godwin showed 
a_ black-and-white, sound film of 
Steffi Nossen students, titled YouTu 
Dances; and a silent cinema record 
taken at Jacob’s Pillow in 1941, of 
Alicia Markova dancing her version 
of “The Sugar-Plum Fairy.” 

The screening of this film brought 
to light the fact that Ann Hutchin- 
son had labanotated Miss Markova’s 
performance, and the score was 
checked against the film. It was 
found that, by reading the score and 
watching the film, the steps and 
movements may be learned. 

Helen Priest Rogers has also been 
filming straight records—in her case, 
of modern dance works as perform- 
ed at the yearly dance festival of 
Connecticut College School of 
Dance. Her work is being done on 
a five-year Rockefeller grant to the 
College. Using a camera with a 400- 
foot magazine, she shoots head on, 
black and white silent, with no 
closeups. Four copies are made of 
each film: for Connecticut College 
School of Dance; for the Dance De- 
partment of the New York Public 
Library; for the Dance Notation 
Bureau library; and for the chore- 
ographer, to be used as an aid in 
reconstruction of the dance recorded. 
Miss Rogers showed her film, THE 
SuakERS, choreographed by the late 
Doris Humphrey. 

As moderator, Miss Rogers pointed 
out in her’ summation that filming 
the dance falls into four categories: 
(1) the use of dance or movement 
as an adjunct to the picture; (2) the 
insertion of dance sequences within 
a film, as in the Hollywood musical 
or the social studies type of docu- 
mentary; (3) use of dance as the 
subject of the film entirely, with 
choreographer and __ photographer 
working together; and (4) dance as 
a record—of style and method, or a 
personality in the dance world. 
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SAN FRANCISCO INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
Initiates Nine 16mm Golden Gate Awards 


For the first time the San Fran- 
cisco International Film Festival (Oct. 
19 to Nov. 1/60) will include films 
designed for non-theatrical release. 
These will be judged and accepted 
for showing “on the basis of their 
general and specific adherence to the 
description Film As Communication.” 
Nine Golden Gate awards will be 
made to the best 16mm films in the 
following categories: 

—industrial-institutional films for 
private and public use; governmental 
film for both in-service use, and for 
general public information; educa- 
tional films for the classroom, special 
training, and adult education; experi- 
mental films of the avant-garde, ab- 
stract type; and art and culture films. 

Miss Carol Levene, a film producer, 
teacher and writer, will be in charge 
of the 16mm section. A panel of se- 
lected jurors will pre-screen eligible 
entries. A final jury will name the 


winners. Two jurors already an- 
nounced are Jean Renoir, French di- 
rector-producer; and Herman G. 
Weinberg of New York, translator 
and film subtitle writer. 

The 1960 Festival, San Francisco’s 
fourth, will be held as heretofore in 
the Metro Theatre, and will screen 
foreign features officially selected by 
the countries of their origin. These 
films must not have been shown pub- 
licly anywhere in North America, if 
they are to be considered eligible 
for competition. 

The San Francisco International 
Film Festival is the only one in the 
United States which is officially rec- 
ognized by the Federation of Inter- 
national Film Producer Associations. 
Irving M. Levin is the motivating 
personality behind the Golden Gate 
event, and its Executive Director. 
Headquarters is 172 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


NEW YORK’S MAYOR PROCLAIMS OCT. 10-16 
“Industrial Film and Audio-Visual Week” 


In honor of the forthcoming In- 
dustrial Film & A-V Exhibition, to be 
staged at the New York Trade Show 
Building, 500 Eighth Avenue, from 
October 10th through October 13th, 
Mayor Wagner has declared the en- 
tire week of October 10-16 as “In- 
dustrial Film and _ Audio-Visual 
Week” and has presented Herbert 
Rosen, president of Industrial Ex- 
hibitions Inc., organizers of the show, 
with a proclamation to that effect. 

Five organizations will hold semi- 
nar and workshop sessions under the 
banner of this year’s Exhibition. These 
are: the National Visual Presentation 
Association; the Industrial Audio- 
Visual Association; the Society of 
Radio and TV Executives; the Met- 
ropolitan Audio-Visual Association; 
and National Educational Radio and 
Television, Inc. 

A highlight of the program will 
be an extensive Symposium on “The 
Photographer in Space,” to be pre- 
sented by a team of experts led by 
Carl N. Brewster, Chief Photographic 
Coordinator of the Air Force Bal- 
listic Missile Projects and Informa- 
tion Chief of Flight Test Operations, 
Cape Canaveral. Mr. Brewster will 
speak on “The Camera as a Re- 
search Instrument,” illustrating his 
“nuts and bolts” talk on missile pho- 
tography with slides and film. 


THE MARKET OF THE SIxtT1Es, the 
award-winning sound filmstrip pro- 
duced by Life magazine, will open 
the show at 2:00 p.m. on October 
10. Recent, outstanding industrial 
motion pictures, and commercial mes- 
sages on film which have received 
prizes at international exhibitions, 
will be screened continuously. Other 
features include a demonstration 
and discussion of closed circuit tele- 
vision, and language teaching equip- 
ment. Columbus Day (October 12) 
has been designated “Educators’ 
Day,” this being a school holiday. 
Under the guidance of Dr. Ruth 
Cornfield, president of the Metro- 
politan Audio-Visual Association, spe- 
cialists will be on hand to conduct 
a “Consultation Clinic” for teachers 
and industrial a-v users. 


Equipment Display 

Now in its fourth year, the Indus- 
trial Film & Audio-Visual Exhibition 
has grown steadily as the outstand- 
ing meeting and display show in the 
East. Last year’s event featured 40 
exhibits of equipment and materials. 
This year there will be double that 
number. There is no entrance fee. 
Attendance is by invitation, on ap- 
plication to Industrial Exhibitions, 
Inc., 17 East 45th Street, N.Y.C. 17. 
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FILMS FOR CHILDREN 
IN CANADA 


CHARLES TOPSHEE taught school in his native Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland . . . served four years in the Canadian 
armed forces . . . was Assistant Director of Adult Education 
for the Nova Scotia Department of Education 1946-54 ... 
has been Executive Director of the Canadian Film Institute 
since 1955. He was a delegate to the first UNESCO Workshop 
in the Carribean in 1952, and a member of the Canadian- 
American Adult Education Team that visited Europe in 1954. 
Offices he presently holds include the chairmanship of the 
Annual Canadian Film Awards, the Committee on Films for 
Adult Education, the Canadian Conference on Films, and 
the Canadian Centre of Films for Children. He is also 
secretary of the Canadian Labour Film Committee, and 
Director of the Canadian Centre for Communication. 


A picnic meeting on a summer evening in Van- 
couver's beautiful Stanley Park on Canada’s Pacific 
Coast, and a group of families on an Atlantic coast 
naval air station had a common interest with a 
church organization in a village on the Ottawa 
River, and an art gallery on the Canadian Prairies. 

These people, along with a great many others, 
wanted to know what help they could get from the 
Canadian Centre of Films for Children, and what 
was being done by people in other parts of 
Canada, about providing suitable entertainment 
films for children. All of them held an interest in 
common with people in sixteen other countries 
of the world. They were sufficiently interested in 
the kind of entertainment their children were get- 
ting in films and on television, to help in the 
establishment of a national Centre of Films for 
Children in Canada. 


Over the years, in many places in Canada, 
there had been attempts to arrange showings of 
films for children. These attempts have revealed 
enough films to provide fare for two or three years. 
These included the motion pictures of Gaumont- 
British and J. Arthur Rank, and those of the 
Children’s Film Foundation of Great Britain. 
There were other films from England also, and 
from Norway, Denmark, Germany, France, Austra- 
lia and Russia, China, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Sources on the North American continent, how- 
ever, were meager. In the face of this difficulty, 
there were children’s programs that continued to 
run successfully year after year. 
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HAPPY LITTLE HAMSTERS is new, delightful, from Portafilms .. . 


The Local Council of Women of Saskatoon 
managed somehow to keep weekly showings alive 
in the theatres for seven years, and made a start 
on television programming. In the Province of 
Quebec, where children have been barred from 
theatres for years, excellent work has been done 
by the Centre Catholique National du Cinema, 
de la Radio et de la Television. A junior Film 
Society in Regina, managed by children and spon- 
sored by the Home and School and the Parent 
Teacher Association, continues to operate success- 
fully after four years of programming. But even 
these exceptions to the general experience were 
finding great difficulty in locating suitable films; 
were being obliged to repeat programs; and, in 
some instances, to rely heavily on Westerns. 


In April and May of this year Miss Mary Field, 
Chairman of the International Centre of Films 
for Children, and a world authority on the pro- 
duction of children’s films, visited Canada on the 
invitation of the Canadian Film Institute. In a 
trans-Canada tour, Miss Field met groups of 
people and addressed public meetings in twelve 
Canadian cities. At a public meeting in Toronto 
on May 2nd, the Canadian Centre of Films for 
Children was formally established, and Miss Field 
brought to it the greetings of the International 
Centre from its headquarters in Brussels. 

The Toronto meeting was the culmination of 
the efforts of a committee formed two years 
earlier by the Canadian Film Institute, at the 
request of the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO. At this founding meeting a provisional 
Management Committee was elected. Its mem- 
bers, representing a cross-section of varied and 
allied interests, are Arthur Chetwynd ( Association 
of Motion Picture Producers and Laboratories of 
Canada); Gaudry Delisle (L’Association Cana- 
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dienne des Educateurs de Langue Francaise); 
Mrs. G. Hewson (Canadian Home and School 
and Parent Teacher Federation); Rev. Jean-Paul 
Larouche (Centre Catholique National du Cine- 
ma, de la Radio et de la Television); Mrs. W. 
McCutcheon of the Canadian Girl Guides As- 
sociation); and Dr. F. B. Rainsberry (supervisor 
of school broadcasts for the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation). 

The first task of the Canadian Centre was to 
compile a catalogue of entertainment films for 
children, available from Canadian distributors. 
It was discovered early, that there were few films 
produced especially for children, and that the 
catalogue must include the so-called “family 
films”. This catalogue will be in distribution in 
October. 


[t is not altogether a surprise to learn that very 
few films for children have been produced in 
Canada or the United States. A glance at evalua- 
tions such as those of Parents’ Magazine, of the 
Legion of Decency, and of the Joint Estimates of 
Current Entertainment Films reveals a number of 
“family films’—that will not harm children, but 
simply bore them. One of our Canadian film 
censors said recently: “In view of trends in motion 
picture entertainment that definitely emphasize 
subject matter for the mature mind, the Board of 
Censors of Ontario will follow with interest the 
activities of the Canadian Film Institute to secure 
films suitable for children.” 

It is surprising, in the light of declining theatre 
attendance and the preponderance of young 
people in today’s audiences, to find that nothing 
is being done on this continent by the motion 
picture industry to build future audiences. It is 
interesting to note, at the same time, that in some 
countries the best film artists are working on the 
creation of entertainment films for children. A 
glance at the awards in the children’s categories of 
international film festivals reveals that we, on 
this continent, are not as aware of the need for 
good films for children as many other nations are. 


Mary Field discusses the Children's Center 
with its Exec. sec. Roy Little (left), Nick 
Spillios and Frank Spiller, National Film 
Board ... York) 


October 1960 


THE BICYCLIST (Danish) conveys safety 
information in a gay and 
high adventure. (From Brandon Films, New 


In a modest way now, the Canadian Centre 
of Films for Children is trying to do something 
about this situation, and hopes to do more as time 
goes on. 


L ike those of the sixteen centres of films for 
children in all parts of the world, the aims and 
objects of the Canadian Centre are: 

—to simulate and maintain public interest in the 
provision of suitable entertainment films for chil- 
dren in theatrical, nontheatrical and television 
programming... 

—to promote and maintain close and continuous 
cooperation between professional film and tele- 
vision circles, on the one hand, and the people 
in Canada who are interested in programming 
for children, in order to stimulate the production, 
distribution and presentation of films suitable for 
young people. . . 

—to promote and develop film and television ap- 
preciation on the part of young people. . . 

—to provide information and assistance in pro- 
gramming to those Canadians who are interested 
in promoting and presenting children’s entertain- 
ment film programs. . . 

—to bring about full cooperation and_ inter- 
change of information between members of the 
Canadian Centre of Films for Children. . . 

—to increase the supply of entertainment films 
suitable for children by encouraging production 
in Canada; by creating and maintaining a fund 
for producing films in Canada especially for chil- 
dren; and by bringing the best from other 
countries. . . 

—to assemble and distribute a collection of 
entertainment films for children, with due respect 
to provincial laws concerning distribution and 
exhibition, and to the interests of commercial 
distributors. . . 

—to encourage appropriate studies and re- 
search. . . 

—to evaluate and promote films suitable for 
various age groups of children and of adolescents. 


The following countries now have 
Children’s Film Centers, and co- 
operate with one another: 
Australia Finland Netherlands 
Belgium Holland Norway 
Canada __India Poland 
Denmark _ Italy Sweden 
Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia 
Great Britain Switzerland 


fanciful story of Federal German Republic 
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BOOKS 


KINO. By Jay Levda. (Macmillan) 

Sixty vears of Russian and Soviet 
film production are covered in this 
masterly work, whose solid scholarlv 
foundation is happily combined with 
a flowing literary style. The author’s 
broad historic perspective is based on 
fertile grounds: a wealth of official 
documents which he examines in the 
light of contemporary events; signifi- 
cant statements by artists and politi- 
cians; personal experience gained 
during three years among Soviet film 
makers; and extensive research in the 
esthetic and social values of the film 
medium. This notable work is en- 
hanced with an excellent choice of 
stills and copious cross-index. 


MY FATHER, CHARLIE CHAP- 
LIN. By Charles Chaplin, Jr. (Random 


House ) 

The fascinating personality of “the 
greatest comedian of our times” comes 
vividly to light in this sincere and 
perceptive book of reminiscences. Life 
with Chaplin was eventful, to say the 
least, as new productions got under- 
way, new wives appeared on the 
scene, and new lawsuits generated 
sensational headlines. But with it all, 
the intimate story of a father’s con- 
flicting devotions to his art and to his 
family, is told with compelling dignity 
and candor. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
OF RADIO-TV. By John W. Bach- 
man. ( Association ) 


The nature of the American broad- 
cast industry is the subject of this 
balanced but challenging appraisal by 
a professor of practical theology of the 
Union Theological Seminary. His 
critical approach is amply document- 
ed, but while it is justifiably directed 
at the medium as a whole, the pro- 
posed remedy falls short of the chosen 
target by confining itself to the nar- 
rower sphere of religious programs. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ART 
OF THE MOVIES. By Lewis Jacobs. 
( Noonday ) 


This collection, of some of the most 
significant articles written about the 
film over the past fifty years, presents 
a stimulating perspective of its growth 
and evolution. In his preface, Lewis 
Jacobs, himself a noted film maker, 
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defines movies as “the director’s art.” 
The thirty-six essays he has selected 
provide a broad discussion of his 
approach, as well as a rewarding 
discovery of the movies’ rich past. 


THE STARS. By 
(Grove ) 

Far from being a book for movie 
fans despite its alluring illustrations, 
this is a serious study of the popular 
cult of film personalities in its socio- 
psychological aspects. The author 
holds that the spectator’s identification 
with the glamorous vision on the 
screen is basically a process of self- 
deification based on a contemporary 
form of god-worship. A subtle choice 
of stills and documents aptly supports 
this intriguing thesis. 


Edgar Morin. 


CLOSE-UP ON WRITING 
FOR TELEVISION. By Arthur 
Hailey. (Doubleday) 

An established purveyor of dramas 
to our networks, Mr. Hailey is well 
qualified to examine the writer’s craft 
in that particular field. His discussion 
of plot structure, suspense, character- 
ization and dialogue stems from per- 
sonal knowledge, and generally refers 
to specific scripts of his own where 
these problems arose. Six of his most 
successful teleplays are included in the 
book, offering excellent practical ex- 
amples of tv writing techniques. 


ABC OF FILM & T.V. WORKING 
TERMS. By Oswald Skilbeck. ( Hastings 
House ) 


The compiler of this dictionary is 
the Managing Director of a London 
film production company who has had 
experience in many studios abroad. 
The usage followed is essentially 
British but the American user will find 
it valuable not only for working in 
studios here but also abroad, where 
the same terms may have a somewhat 
different meaning. Of interest to any- 
one having some contact with pro- 
duction, it will also be welcomed by 
amateurs who aspire to profession:l 
linguistics. 


BOOKLETS AND 
CATALOGUES 


“Pictures, Pamphlets and Packets 
for Air/Space Age Education,” third 
edition, includes more than 370 items 
in its 28 pages, of which 290 are free. 


Items listed are booklets, posters, films, 
charts, maps, pictures, bibliographies, 
etc., covering aviation history, space 
exploration, air transportation, weath- 
er, careers, and related subjects. Re- 
quests for single free copies must be 
on school or library stationery. Quan- 
tity orders from school administrators 
will be considered. ( (National Avi- 
ation Education Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.). 


“Directory of Directors 1960-61” 
names and lists the credits of nearly 
500 film directors in the U.S. (outside 
of Hollywood ), and in Canada. Attrac- 
tively presented, it also includes other 
interesting items of information such 
as “How and Where to Obtain Permits 
for Location Photography in the New 
York Area,” plus several worthwhile 
editorials. Edited by Elaine H. George 
and produced under the supervision of 
Jack Glenn, Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Studio 
Directors International Guild, it is 
available without charge to film 
sponsors, producers, and advertising 
agencies. (Screen Directors Inter- 
national Guild, 250 W. 57th Street, 
N.Y.C. 19). 


“100 Selected Films in Economic 
Education’ is a selective listing of films 
deemed most useful for teaching in 
this area. Prepared by a group of out- 
standing social studies teachers and 
supervisors, it includes a grade place- 
ment indication for each review, sug- 
gestions for student activities and for 
areas of curriculum use from the 
primary grades through college. (75- 
cents from the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 West 46th 
Street, N.Y.C. 36). 


“Leading Film Discussions” (author, 
Madeline S. Friedlander, film consul- 
tant) is a useful handbook to help 
discussion leaders set up and conduct 
a film discussion workshop. The films 
listed were selectively tested. There 
is also a section on “Suggested Read- 
ing.” (Price 50-cents; from the League 
of Women Voters of the City of New 
York, 461-4th Ave., N.Y.C. 16). 


“Occupational Safety Materials,” 
the current catalogue of the National 
Safety Council, urges the use of films 
in safety training and lists over 100 
titles for industry use—supervisor, 
employee, driver. (National Safety 
Council, 425 Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill.). 
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Prenrews and Revrews 


SPACE and the 


Remote and isolated but set in an ideal location for electronic 
observation, the Giles Weather Station (shown here in its early 
stages) is a link in an international chain .. . 


BALLOONS AND SPINIFEX 


In the hot, dry sandhills of Australia where no white 
man ever was until less than a hundred years ago... 
where the aborigine and his family trek endlessly over 
ridges and plains, seeking out the hidden waterhole, dig- 
ging deep for the witchetty grub which is sometimes all 
there is to eat . . . in this pre-Genesis part of the world 
stretching almost a thousand miles from north to south and 
more than a thousand from east to west . . . on the tangled 
grass which Australians call “spinifex” . . . the white man 
of the down-under continent has planted an up-to-the 
minute meteorological station. 

This is the Giles Weather Station, and BoNNETs AND 
SprniFEx is the film story of its establishment, a pictorial 
diary of its beginning and its first year of operation. The 
story is a fascinating one. For those who cannot personally 
visit a meteorological station and see how it works, this is 
the next best thing. It also provides the viewer with op- 
portunity to participate, if vicariously, in the kind of 
pioneering venture still open to those who feel that civiliza- 
tion is closing in, and there are no more physical frontiers 
left to conquer on terra firma. 

Named after the English explorer who in 1874 clam- 
bered over the stony Rawlinson range into this other 
world, the Giles Meteorological Observatory is Interna- 
tional Weather Station 461 in the chain covering the air 
around the globe. It stands here because this is an ideal 
location for electronic observation. The men who man it 
must stay for a year at a time. It is 1200 hard-driving 
miles from Adelaide, the State capital; 2,000 from Sydney: 
500 from Finke, the nearest railhead. This is “outback”. 

“Outback” is a word not in American English. So are a 
good many words and phrases in this film, as “dicey”, 
“gig”, “copped the lot”, “a good tucker”, “mulg”, “cob- 
bers”, “strides” (a male apparel item), and “lift” (eleva- 
tor). There is also “spinifex”, mentioned too quickly for 
identification. It might be an idea if the distributors of this 
film were to send along with it a simple kind of viewer's 

(Continued on page 24) 


October 1960 


Sequences with Dr. Donald MacRae (on the ladder) were shot 
during his night-long vigil at the David Dunlap Observatory, Toronto, 
for UNIVERSE, a film journey through space and time... 


THIS MONTH'S COVER FILM 
UNIVERSE 


How does the universe look to a voyager in space? This 
question the film, UNivERsE, sets out to answer. Obviously, 
live exploration and “real” photography are not complete- 
ly possible yet and so, rather than risk confusion between 
the live and the contrived, it has been chosen to present 
the whole by means of models, lighting and special ef- 
fects, camera tricks and animation. But this is far from 
being “science fiction”. It is a visualization of the princi- 
ples and theories of modern astronomy. The information 
conveyed is scientifically correct. The astronomer shown 
in the live action beginning and finale of the film is a 
scientist of standing and achievement. He is Dr. Donald 
MacRae, professor of astronomy at the University of 
Toronto (Canada). UNiveRsE opens on Dr. MacRae 
preparing for a night vigil at the David Dunlap Observa- 
tory on the outskirts of this Canadian city. 

It is fascinating and informative to watch him ready the 
giant telescope and set the camera for photographing the 
light of certain stars being studied. With this orientation, 
the viewer is carted off to the cratered moon, the life- 
giving sun, the planets with their poisonous gases and 
weird excesses of heat or cold “where a man could not 
live two minutes.” With a nod to the galaxies, the explod- 
ing suns and the comets, the voyager into space takes the 
Milky Way out into the world without end, beyond the 
stars. Then the mundane sounds of earth intrude, and it is 
morning on our planet. 

Dr. MacRae’s purpose has been accomplished while his. 
earth colleagues slept. Now they are streaming by in their 
cars on their morning way to work. Quietly, the astral 

(Continued on page 30) er 
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Germany raced the world in rocket 
missile development, now it's the 


U.S. and Russia... 


THE RACE FOR SPACE 


For reasons never adequately ex- 
plained, all three of the big broad- 
casting companies denied network 
television time to this brilliant docu- 
mentary by David L. Wolper. After 
some six months, it was finally seen 
on more than one hundred stations 
over a three-week period; but this was 
not before it had won the San Francis- 
co International Film Festival’s 1959 
documentary award, had become the 
first television film to be nominated 
for a Hollywood “Oscar”, and been 
integrated into the curriculum at 
West Point. 

THe Race For Space is_ based 
on an interview by radio-tv com- 
mentator Mike Wallace with Mrs. 
Robert Goddard, widow of America’s 
pioneer rocket scientist, whose early 
experiments are shown on_ historic 
film. Activities of German rocket 
clubs in the 1920’s include a glimpse 
of Wernher von Braun as a teenage 
rocketeer. In 1928 the famous Ger- 
man director, Fritz Lang, hired roc- 
ket club members as advisors on a 
science-fiction feature called THE 
WomMAN IN THE Moon and, on 
its completion, gave them the left- 
over props which they then used to 
make genuine rockets. Narrator Wal- 
lace tells us that the now famous 
countdown was invented by Lang as 
a device to build suspense for his 
movie launching scene. 

With the coming of Hitler the im- 
poverished rocket clubs found a new 
patron and their research took on 
a military aspect. How a bad dream 
Hitler had one night influenced the 
German rocket program of World 
War II must be seen for credence. 

With the defeat of Germany there 
is a race between the United States 
and Russia to obtain the V-2 parts 
and plans, and to locate the rocket 
scientists who have gone into hiding. 
General H. S. Toftoy, winner of the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his 
direction of the Army’s missile pro- 
gram, is introduced to tell how he 
helped bring more than a hundred 
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of these top German scientists to the 
United States, and why we did not 
put a satellite into orbit two years 
before the Russians, as he states we 
could have done. 

Russian footage, never before 
shown in this couatry, gives the 
viewer an eye-witness account of the 
dramatic firings of Sputniks I and II, 
and of Laika being prepared for his 
historic flight. The finale of Tue 
Race For Space is the launching 
of our own first earth satellite, Ex- 
plorer I, ending with actual scenes of 
the tense countdown in the _ block- 
house at Cape Canaveral. 

Superbly researched, skillfully ed- 
ited, this is one of the most vivid 
productions of its kind; excellent for 
use in modern history classes of high 
schools and colleges, and for general 
audiences. —D.D.L. 

54 mins., b/w. Sale, $250 from Mc- 

Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 42nd 


Street, N.Y.C. 36. Rent from local 
film libraries. 


This British film presents Arthur 
Clarke... 


THE ROCKET 


“Fifty years ago flight was in its 
infancy”, this British newsreel-type 
film points out. “What will happen in 
the next 50 years no one can proph- 
esy.” In line with this statement, 
Tue Rocket—made in 1956—suf- 
fers in comparison with later films on 
this subject, so swiftly has rocketry 
developed over the past few years. 

Astronautics fans will find here 
a study of the development of the 
rocket, however, from the British 
point of view in particular; and will 
be interested in the interview, though 
brief, with scientist-author Arthur 
Clarke, his prediction of three-stage 
orbital rockets (since confirmed) and 
manned space stations. —D.D.L. 


17 mins., b/w. For sale $65, rent $5, 
from Contemporary Films, 267 W. 
25th Street, N.Y.C. A British Informa- 
tion Services release. 


The teacher demonstrates that ama- 
teur rockets are dangerous, explains 
their principles and how they are 
used in research. 


ROCKETS: PRINCIPLES AND 
SAFETY 


Directed at the elementary and 
junior high school age levels, this film 
begins with a basic explanation of how 
a rocket motor works, using a toy 
balloon for illustration. It then shows 
how, by carrying their own oxygen 
supply in the fuel, rocket engines can 
operate even under water, or in the 
absence of air as in outer space. 

“But rockets are not simple to build 
and sometimes they fail,” the narrator 
says as we see a missile explode. “Most 
dangerous of all,” he cautions, “are 
amateur rockets. Just by building roc- 
kets, amateurs endanger themselves 
and others.” To prove this point, an 
amateur is shown bringing his rocket 
to the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of 
the California Institute of Technology. 
There, in a concrete-reinforced pit, 
the rocket is fired by remote control. 
A slow-action camera photographs the 
test and we see the amateur rocket 
explode violently. 

We wonder if some youngsters 
might not be more impressed by the 
exciting visuals than by the spoken 
warnings. That not everyone shares 
our qualms is attested by the fact that 
this film has won awards from 
Scholastic Magazine and the Ameri- 
can Film Festival. It is also highly 
praised by educators, and its material 
is certainly sound, the film having 
been produced under the supervision 
of Geoffrey Robillard, Chief of the 
Solid Rockets Section at the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology. There is also 
a thought provoking sequence on 
how rockets are used for research. 

—R.L. 


II mins., an Edward Schuman produc- 
tion, released by Film Associates of 
California, 11014 Santa Monica Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles 25, Calif. Sale, 
color $110; b/w. $60. To rent, inquire. 
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STARS 


EXPLORING BY 
SATELLITE 


This is a top-rated film in the space 
field. Booklist found it “of great in- 
terest to a wide range of audiences”; 
Educational Film Library Association 
rated it “very good” for school use 
(from Junior High through college) ; 
Science Teacher Magazine evaluates 
its presentation of information and 
ideas as being “very well organized, 
clear, and thoroughly authenticated.” 
Technical authorities include Dr. 
Richard W. Porter, Chairman of the 
International Geophysical Year Satel- 
lite Panel; Dr. William W. Kellogg, 
Head of Geophysics for the Rand 
Corporation; and Mr. Franklin M. 
Branley, Associate Astronomer at the 
Hayden Planetarium. The National 
Science Foundation, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the IBM Cor- 
poration were cooperating agencies. 

EXPLORING BY SATELLITE covers 
the methods and difficulties of get- 
ting rockets into space, and also shows 
what types of information they can 
gather: such as data on weather, 
cosmic radiation, and previously un- 
known facts about the earth’s gravi- 
tation, unobtainable until we had a 
space station. How the satellites store 
information, then radio it back on sig- 
nal from the earth is shown. How 
this information is stored on thousands 
of punched cards, and how electronic 
computers figure the paths of orbit is 
explained. How satellites will im- 
prove communications around the 
globe and serve man in many ways 
is interestingly forecast. R.L. 


28 mins., color, also b/w. Produced 
and distributed by Delta Film Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 7238 W. Touhy Ave- 
nue, Chicago 48, Ill. 


October 1960 


Ever since Georges Melies’' A TRIP TO THE MOON, the smash hit of 1902, 
movie makers have been fascinated by space travel. Here is a guide to cur- 
rent films which document the achievements of space exploration and give “in- 
formed quesses" as to what the future of man in the stars will be. 


A TRIP TO THE MOON 


A generalized imaginary journey to 
the moon, this is superbly photo- 
graphed in models. It is marred, how- 
ever, by a too dulcet-toned narrator. 
Though announced as for middle 
grades, through adult audiences, we 
are doubtful of its acceptance on the 
higher levels in comparison with other 
presentations on this subject. (16 
mins., b/w, also color) 


EARTH SATELLITES 


In animation and reality photog- 
raphy, this is an interesting study 
of satellites to date with some extra- 
polation of things to come. Noted 
space expert Willy Ley probably de- 
serves the credit for the extra penetra- 
tion and depth in this presentation. It 
makes its points well and quickly, its 
commentary is well spoken. Suitable 
for classroom showings and a wide 
range of audiences. (17 mins., b/w, 
also color) 


produced and distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. (Rental 
prices, $2.50-$5.50. Inquire) 


PLANETS IN ORBIT, and 
STARS AND THE STAR SYSTEM 


Both these films are English-lan- 
guage adaptations of excellent German 
footage by the Institut Fir Film Und 
Bild. Dr. Fred L. Whipple, director 
of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, supervised their adaptation. 
Both are well made and full of ab- 
sorbing information. 

Puanets In Orsir is a valuable 
overview of astronomy in history. 
Prints and documents, including Kep- 
pler’s first astronomical tables, are 
supplemented with animation  se- 
quences. 

STARS AND THE STAR SysTEM shows 
how astronomers photograph, measure 


(Continued on page 34) 


Previews and Reviews 


EXPLORING SPACE 


This splendid film has a somewhat 
misleading title. The emphasis here 
is not so much on space itself as on 
the preliminaries—on the basic scienti- 
fic principles of rocketry which will 
make eventual space exploration pos- 
sible. The heart of this presentation 
is a series of step-by-step experi- 
ments, with demonstration and ex- 
planation by Dr. I. M. Levitt, Director 
of the Fels Planetarium of the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Levitt’s infectious enthusiasm 
for his subject and its timeliness make 
this a good program choice for gen- 
eral audiences as well as school use. 
Writer Ralph Berton and producer 
Paul C. Thoma are to be congratu- 
lated for a stimulating, thorough and 
useful presentation which, because of 
its emphasis on basics, rather than on 
particular missiles and satellites, will 
not “date” quickly. The length of 
this film further allows for a satisfying 
comprehensiveness, with animation 
sequences and actuality films of roc- 
kets in flight interspersed to make 
clear the application of principles 
demonstrated in the laboratory se- 
quences. A small drawback is the 
short animation sequence on Sputnik 
I toward the end of the film, which 
seems to have been added to tie-in 
with the headlines, is not properly 
narrated, and tends to be confusing. 

—D.D.L. 

26 mins. Sale, $175 color; $100, 

b/w. Rent, $15 color; $10 b/w. 

Louis de Rochemont Associates Film 


Library, 267 West 25th Street, 
N.Y.C. | 
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SPACE and 


FOR SALE AND RENT 


HORIZONS OF SCIENCE-—A new 
series of ten 20-minute films; is aimed 
at stimulating and broadening interest 
in various scientific areas. Produced 
with the assistance of grants from the 
National Science Foundation they are 
especially designed for grades 6-14. 
ExpLorinG THE Epce OF Space deals 
with plastic balloon research at 100,- 
000 feet. THe REALM Or Tue GatL- 
AxiES features Dr. Allan R. Sandage 
of the Mt. Wilson and Palomar Ob- 
servatories during a study he makes 
to determine the distance to the gal- 
axy M333. How he processes his data 
is shown, and the awesome beauty of 
distant sky bodies as seen through the 
giant telescope, in color.—Sales and 
rental information on this series or 
individual titles from Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


WAY STATIONS IN SPACE-—Ex- 
plains, in middle elementary and jun- 
ior high school terms, the step-by- 
step construction and operation of a 


space platform in orbit a thousand 
miles above the earth. Other titles in 
this science series are Rockets AND 
SATELLITES and WEATHER SCIEN- 
tists (middle elementary and junior 
high); also THE Ocean OF Arr (pri- 
mary and middle grades). All are 
13% mins., color; produced and dis- 
tributed by United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A MISSILE—Win- 
ner of a Sylvania “Best Documentary” 
award, this is a 54-min. study of the 
construction and firing of a ballistic 
missile in the current U. S. space pro- 
gram. It was produced originally for 
CBS-Television, is narrated by Ed 
Murrow, and presents Dr. Wernher 
von Braun to explain the basic theory 
of rocket flight—For sale and rent 
from Carousel Films, Inc., 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 36. Other outstanding 
CBS-TV space films available from 
Carousel are: 
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MYSTERY OF THE SUN—-(26 mins.) 
Rockets fired during an eclipse of the 
sun enable the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory to measure x-rays and ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. They discover 
that solar flares produce a_ brilliant 
flash of x-rays and not of ultraviolet 
light, as previously thought. Dr. 
Walter Orr Roberts introduces spec- 
tacular views of sun flares. 


REACHING FOR THE MOON con- 
tains sequences from Soviet news 
documentaries and interviews three 
U.S. astronautic experts. (28 mins., 
Carousel, New York City) 


WAVES OF THE FUTURE-—Dem- 
onstrates transatlantic “moon bounce,” 
with a human voice beamed by 
radio signal. In less than three seconds 
its reflection is picked up in detail. 
Scientists show ~ they have been 
able to pinpoint the distance between 
Venus and Earth, using radar measure- 
ment. (26 mins., Carousel Encyclo- 
pedia Britanica Films) 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM-~—Is one of five 
films narrated by Dr. Ruroy Sibley, 
featuring sky scenes photographed 
through the giant telescopes of the 
country’s largest observatories. Other 
one-reelers in this series are THE Sun, 
THE Moon, THE Minky Way, and 
Exterior Gaxaxies. These are re- 
leased by International Screen Organ- 
ization, 1445-18th Ave. N., St. Peters- 
burg 2, Fla. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM-—(not to be 
confused with the above)—Is a Coro- 
net one-reel, color or b/w astronomy 
subject for junior and senior high 
schools. Others: THE Moon AnD How 
Ir Arrects Us, THE Sun ANp How 
Ir Arrects Us, and UNDERSTANDING 
Our Universe. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Coronet Films, 65 E. 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


REACHING INTO SPACE-Includes 
an explanation of rocket flight as gov- 
erned by Newton’s third law, and 
dramatic sequences of astronauts 
floating in zero gravity (14 mins., 


color). Distributed by International 
Film Bureau, 332 S. Michigan, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


HOW MANY STARS?-—Though re- 
leased in 1954, is still valid in descrip- 
tion of the solar system, our galaxy 
and other galactic systems. There is a 
religious note at the end. EFLA rates 
it “excellent”.—-From Moody Institute 
of Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25, Cal. (11 mins., color, 
also b/w). 


HOW VAST IS SPACE?—Based on 
the book Cosmic Views by the Dutch 
Nobel Prize winner Kees Boeke, this 
18-min. film defines man’s relations to 
his vast universe in terms of his own 
world and the world of outer space. 
Available in color, also b/w, from 
Atlantis Productions, 7967 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 


MIRROR IN THE SKY-Tells the 
story of Hertz, Marconi, Preece, 
Fleming and Appleton in relation to 
their contributions in the conquest of 
space, with contemporary applications 
of their findings. Particular reference 
is made to the discovery of the 
Heavyside Layer and the Appleton 
Layer (21 mins., b/ w).—For sale from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 36; for rent 
from local libraries. 

Other McGraw-Hill releases on 
space and astronomy include: THE 


Sun’s Famity—on the nature of the _ 


solar system, for elementary and jun- 
ior high schools (9 To- 
WARD THE UNEXPLORED—the story of 
the X-2 rocket airplane which took 
man 126,000 feet up at 2,178 miles 
per hour (27 mins., b/w); ExpPLorinc 
THE Moon—up-to-date information 
about the characteristics of the moon, 
permitting the viewer to look through 
the powerful telescopes of the Griffith 


Observatory in Los Angeles (16 mins., — 


color, also b/w). 


For a review of A TRIP TO THE 
MOON (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) see page 17, this issue 
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MARS AND BEYOND-Is one of 
three Disney fact and fantasy sub- 
jects designed for television, combin- 
ing live action and animation. It traces 
the historical discoveries concerning 
Mars, and presents Dr. Wernher von 
Braun and other authorities to explore 
the possibility of traveling to it in an 
atomic powered space ship. 
Others in this ToMORROWLAND series 
are Man In Space (33 mins.), and 
Man AnD THE Moon (20 mins.). 

three are available on rental or lease- 
purchase from the 16mm _ Division, 
Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, 
Calif.; or 477 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


FREE FILMS 


These films from commercial sponsors 
are all l6mm sound, in color, and 
available for the cost of return trans- 
portation. Give alternate dates when 
requesting bookings, and _ indicate 
type of audience. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—De- 
signed to interest school children in 
pursuing science as a career. Contains 
sequences of launching a satellite at 
Cape Canaveral, and of the earth as 
seen from outer space. (26 mins.) 
from A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven 
6, Conn. 


NIKE FOR DEFENSE -Trackings 
and radar devices (1242 mins.) . . 

THoR FROM Factory TO OPERAT- 
TIONAL TEsTING—Development, pro- 
duction and trial of intercontinental 
ballistics missiles. (2642 mins.) Both 
from Douglas Aircraft Co., 1720 


Ocean Park Blvd., Santa Monica, Cal. 


ASSIGNMENT OUTER SPACE-— 
GE’s work on the Atlas and Thor 
nose cones, the Lacrosse missile and 
others. (28 mins.) General Electric 
Co., Missile and Space Vehicle Dept., 
3198 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


HORIZON UNLIMITED-Story of 
the Viking high altitude research 
rocket. (25 mins.) . . . THE MISssILe 
Man (28 mins.)—describes the train- 
ing of Air Force missile men . . . 
Project VANGUARD (28 mins.) —pre- 
sents the vehicles which launched 
three successful earth satellites, ex- 
pected to continue orbiting into the 
2lst century. All three films from 
The Martin Co., Community Relations 
(F-3103), Baltimore 3, Md. 


October 1960 


ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW 
—Describes the step-by-step develop- 
ment of a oan weapon sys- 
tem using long-range supersonic 
guided missiles (15 mins.) . . . SounD 
OF FREEDOM — growth of North 
American Aviation in such diversified 
fields as air frame, guided missile, 
rocket engines, autonetics (20 mins.) 
... ROAD TO THE STARS—development 
of rocket power, beginning with 
Chinese fireworks; emphasizing high- 
thrust, liquid propellant rocket en- 
gines (27 mins.) . . . THE Wiest 
Horizon—a non-technical history of 
attempts to reach space, noting to- 
day’s progress and tomorrow’s antici- 
pated achievements (28 mins.)—All 
four films from North American Avia- 
tion, Public Relations Department, 
International Airport, Los Angeles 
45, Calif. 


FORTY FILMS FROM NET 


These 40 films on aspects of astro- 
nautics, originally produced for The 
National Educational Television Cen- 
ter, are currently available to 16mm 
users through the Audio-Visual Center, 
Univ. of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Write for catalog of descriptions and 
prices. 


Doctors study the type of suit for 
safety for the pilot who flies a rocket 
plane high above the earth's at- 
mosphere. 


DOCTORS IN SPACE series of 
13 half-hour studies; made in 1958 by 
educational television station KGHT 
of the University of Houston. Experts 
on missile development and space 
medicine appear as special guests. 
The series includes the following 
titles: THE SEA oF Arr (heat, friction, 
vanishing oxygen, cosmic radiation) 
. . . Livinc Room In THE Vor 
(protective devices; principles of the 
5-man space cabin) . . . THE Gas OF 
Lire (exchanging waste carbon diox- 
ide for oxygen; use of algae) .. . THE 
UNSEEN BURDEN (experiments in air 
pressure and decompression ). 


FRONTIER TO SPACE-A series of 
26 films of 15 mins each, for the 
average intelligent layman, developed 
in 1956 for National Educational Tele- 
vision by the Physical Science Labo- 
ratory of the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Con- 
siderable use is made of footage 
from White Sands Proving Grounds. 
Individual titles are available for 
rental from the Audio-Visual Center 
of Indiana University at Bloomington, 


Ind. Some of the titles are: THE 
SPEED OF Sounp (application to 
rocketry ) HicH ALTITUDE 
PHOTOGRAPHS (movies and stills) . . . 
BALANCE AND ORIENTATION IN Hv- 
MANS... Mars... SPACE HIGHWAYs. 


MEN IN ORBIT (1958)—Dr. Joseph 


Kaplan, U.S. chairman of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, talks 
about the of the Van 
Allen radiation belts. Using model 
space ships, Dr. Walter Dornberger 
shows what factors must be con- 
sidered in getting a craft into space. 
Dr. Hubertus Strughold cites contri- 
butions made to medical knowledge 
which have resulted from the study 
of space flight (60 mins., b/w). 


AIR FORCE FILMS 


These may be borrowed without 
charge from the Information Officer 
of your Nearest Air Force installa- 
tion. (See your local directory.) 


BEYOND THE GRAVISPHERE— 
deals with the vital matter of feeding 
man in space and what is being done 
in Air Force laboratories to find an- 
swers to such moot questions as 
whether a man can even swallow in a 
“weightless” atmosphere. Science must 
also find a way to “make” fresh water 
and grow food enroute. (14% mins., 
presented by Armour and Company 
in cooperation with the U.S. Air 
Force Sponsored Film Program). Alis- 
taire Cooke narrates. 


ANIMALS IN ROCKET FLIGHT— 
(1953)—Two monkeys and two white 
mice are sent to a height of 37 miles 
and recovered by parachute, un- 
harmed. (14 mins., b/w) 


“G” FACTS (1954)—Explains the bas- 
ic principles of gravitational pull; de- 
scribes negative, positive and trans- 
verse G’s; discusses the purpose and 
uses of different types of anti-G suits. 
(Prod. No. TFI 4964; 23 mins.; 
color). Purchase from United World, 
1445 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


CHALLENGE OF OUTER SPACE— 
Dr. Wernher von Braun explains 
guided missile models, answers ques- 
tions about outer space. (61 mins., 
b/w. Purchase from United World). 
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By the REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 


New York... 


member, the Audio-Visual Committee of the Protestant Council ... 


reviewer, with the New York City group, of a-v materials for the Visual Educational 
Fellowship, National Council of Churches . . 


AN EPISTLE FROM 
THE KOREANS 


Every so often a new religious film 
is produced that is a “natural.” An 
EPIsTLE FROM THE KorEANs is such 
a film. The Presbyterian Church is to 
be congratulated, not only for choos- 
ing so compelling a piece of mission- 
ary witness but also for the diguity 
and restraint used in its production. 

The story is of the Oh family, which 
flees North Korea ahead of the ad- 
vancing Red Army and finds sanc- 
tuary in South Korea where, with 
characteristic industry, it re-establishes 
itself. The eldest son, an alert youth 
with an interest in young people and 
their problems in the disrupted world 
where the Oh’s are again putting 
down roots, is determined to make 
some contribution to human welfare. 
He is sent abroad to study and comes 
to Philadelphia as a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Fascinated by sociology and the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, he 
writes his parents that he will return 
to Korea to work in that field when 
his course is completed. Letter in 
hand, he leaves his uncle’s house on 
this fateful evening to cross the street 
to the mail box. But as he approaches 
it, a gang of teenage toughs, out for 
a thrill, jumps him, and beats him up 
so badly that he dies shortly after 
being taken to a hospital. 

The police round up the gang as 
the city burns with angry demands 
for speedy justice for this example of 
savagery. The oldest youth, leader of 
the gang, is convicted. The trial of 
the second is used for narrating the 
earlier life of the slain young man. 

The members of the Oh family 
reach a decision in keeping with 
Christian faith. They give meaning to 
this senseless sacrifice by setting up a 
fund to be used for rehabilitation of 
the gang members when they have 
served their sentence and are re- 


leased. They embody this decision in 
a letter expressing their deep faith that 
their son may not have died in vain. 
This is the letter from the Koreans 
which gives the film its name. 


35 mins., b&w. Free to members of 
The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. Others, inquire Dept. of 
Stewardship and Promotion, 475 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York 27. With Film 
Utilization Guide. 


THE WAKING 
MIDDLE EAST 


The descriptive folder about this 
film says: “THe WAKING MIDDLE East 
is as timely as today’s newspaper head- 
lines—it is a warning, a promise of 
things that will make headlines to- 
morrow, next week, next year.” This 
description does scant justice to the 
factor that makes the film one of the 
outstanding contributions of this mo- 
tion picture age. 


int 


The commentary, like the title, leads 
one to expect a rundown on the social 
and political dissensions of the turbu- 
lent Middle East area. Instead, one 
finds oneself walking where the Mas- 
ter walked, looking over the plateaus 
and valleys with Abraham and Lot, 
viewing with a non-sociological ob- 
jectivity the tragic division of the 
Holy Land and the well-nigh mirac- 
ulous rejuvenation under Israeli min- 
istrations. THE Waxinc East 
invokes a mood, not from the tensions 
of the 20th century, but from the bed- 
rock faith of the thousand years that 
produced the Bible. 


Whether one views snow-crowned 


Mount Hermon, the mysterious ruins 
of Baalbeck, or the mirror-smooth Jor- 
dan River before it empties into the 
Dead Sea, “you are there.” By the 
magic use of light and color, one 
walks again “where Jesus walked.” 
Nor is it strange that Dr. Bob Jones, 
Jr., maker of this film, views this area 


with an Olympian calm untouched by 
the fierce passions that have hurled 
Arab and Jew at each other, for he 
says quite plainly, if not in so many 
words: 

“These little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee 

And Thou art more than they, 

O Lord.” 

Filmed in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan and Israel, THe Waxinc Mp- 
DLE East is one of the most beautiful 
films one could hope to see in a long 
time—on the Middle East or anywhere. 


11 mins., color. Produced by, and 
for rent and sale from, Unusual Films, 
Bob Jones University, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


ONE GIRL’S STORY 


Betty Lou comes to the Mather 
School from a home where her par- 
ents own little more than an un- 
dimmed vision of better things for 
their children. She approaches her 
new life in fear, but is put at her 
ease by the understanding faculty 
and friendly students. When she 
does slip, the school sees to it that 
she emerges from the experience a 
stronger and more mature person. 

The Mather School was founded in 
1867 by a Boston school teacher, Mrs. 
Rachel Crane Mather, on land she 
purchased with her own money. In 
the beginning it was supported by 
funds provided by friends of Mrs. 
Mather. This school for negro girls, 
now 80 years old, plays an increas- 
ingly important part in the prepara- 
tion of the South’s future leadership. 

One Grrw’s Story is a color film- 
strip with sound on a record, which 


tells the Mather School story with © 
lucid and pleasing directness. The — 
pictures are excellent, the script is © 
interesting, and the voice of Betty | 
Lou as commentator is unusually clear ~ 


and distinct. 


20 mins., color. Filmstrip with 331; 
rpm recording. Produced by the De- 
partment of Baptist Films, Council on 
Missionary Cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. For sale and 
rent from the Baptist Film Library, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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NCJAVM PRESENTS NINTH ANNUAL AWARD 


- Workshop Studies The Public Relations Film 


f By ROBERT DISRAELI, Director of the Film Division, American Jewish Committee 
. veteran still photographer and motion picture producer .. . official editor- 
j collator for Film News exclusively, of the interfaith film and filmstrip evaluations of 
the National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials .. . 
‘ : Awards and Citations this film depicts for philatelists, and Executive Producer with Henry 


The Ninth Annual Awards presen- 
tation of the National Council on 
' Jewish Audio-Visual Materials cited 
Tue Warsaw Guetro as the best 
television program of Jewish interest 
produced in 1959. This 28-minute 
prize-winning kinescope was produced 
| by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in cooperation with the New 
York Board of Rabbis, for the CBS- 
TV program, “Look Up and Live,” 
and has been made available, through 
; the Board of Rabbis, for 16mm non- 
_ theatrical showing. It is the dramatic, 
_ moving story of the gallant last stand 
of the inhabitants of the Jewish section 
: of Warsaw against the German army 
sent to wipe out the remaining Jews 
the Polish capital. 
5 The citation was presented by Mr. 
Isaac Toubin, Executive Director of 
the American Association for Jewish 
_ Education, at the Annual Meeting and 
_ Workshop of the National Council on 
| Jewish Audio-Visual Materials, held in 
ner New York City. 
ar The citation for the best filmstrip of 
Jewish interest produced in 1959 went 
for _ to the Department of Education and 
her : Culture of the Jewish Agency for Is- 
her yael. This was Hayrm Nauman Br- 
ilty _ALIK: Port LAUREATE OF THE JEW- 
she PEopLe, a 48-frame filmstrip in 
hat | color, second in the ARCHITECTS OF 
2a 
THE HEBREW RENAISSANCE Series, 
. | Which depicts the life-story of the 
1 in | great contemporary Jewish writer, his 
Mrs. contributions to the development of 
she | the modern Hebrew language and the 
tebirth of Israel. 
by! The United Jewish Appeal won 
Mrs. _ honorable mention for its 27-minute, 
black-and-white film, oF THE 
eas- Lann, filmed in Israel, and finished in 
od _ Hollywood with the cooperation of 
ah | Warner Brothers. Ably narrated by 
hi h _ Herbert A. Friedman, director of 
- ' UJA, this documentary focuses atten- 
Th _ tion on the problems, achievements 
© | and hopes of the State of Israel as ex- 
_ pressed in personal terms by a teacher, 
| doctor, agricultural director, archae- 
ologist and government official. 
' Honorable mention was won also 
| by Mr. Nathan Kroll for his 12-min- 
_ ute color film A Stamp Is Born, pro- 
\ duced for the Ministry of Posts in 
Jerusalem, and narrated by Theodore 
Bikel. A portrait of Israel and its citi- 
zens from a unique point of view, 
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the general public too, the origin and 
development of original ideas by Is- 
raeli artists for stamp designs, along 
with a step-by-step account of how a 
stamp is produced. 

The Jewish Education Committee 
of New York received an honorable 
mention for its 34-frame, color film- 
strip, THE ALEPH BET AND THE 
Boox—a pictorial review of the de- 
velopment of the Hebrew alphabet, set 
against the background of man’s early 
struggle to communicate ideas in 
writing. { 


Clinic and Workshop 


The day-long Meeting and Work- 
shop program was in three main sec- 


tions: the awards; the trial run of a . 


film for teenage reaction; and a clinic, 
co-sponsored by the American Jewish 
Public Relations Society and the 
NCJAVM, on the criteria for a good 
public relations film. Two were shown: 
THosE Wuo Care, which ran 18- 
minutes, in color, and was sponsored 
by the American Red Cross, Chicago 
Chapter; also, THE DreEP WELL, a 
longer (37-minute) black-and-white 
dramatization co-sponsored by the 
Child Welfare League of America and 
the Jewish Child Care Association of 
New York. These films were then 
considered in their various aspects, 
individually and comparatively, with 
particular reference to the experience 
of the various organizations and points 
of view represented by members of 
the panel. 

The panel members were: Dr. Sam- 
uel D. Freeman, Chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Service, and Director of 
the Department of Adult Program 
Services, of the Jewish Welfare Board; 
a consultative, advisory and training 
agency for community work . . . Rob- 
ert Disraeli, Director of the Film Di- 
vision of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, an educational organization in 
the broad public area of human rela- 
tions; David C. Gross, Head of Public 
Relations for the American Society 
for Technion, a fund-raising organi- 
zation for Israel’s Institute of Tech- 
nology; Nahum Guttman, Director of 
Public Relations of the National Com- 
mittee for Labor Israel; Robert I. 
Smith, Public Relations’ Director for 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies of New York; Henry Strauss, 


Strauss & Company, Inc.; and Roh- 
ama Lee, Editor of Film News mag- 
azine. Other organization representa- 
tives, and several producers who were 
present, joined in a lively discussion 
from the floor, on the effectiveness of 
the films shown, relative to their ini- 
tial purpose. 


HAYIM NAHMAN BIALIK: Poet Laureate 
of Israel, was the winning filmstrip (Jewish 
Agency, New York City} 


A STAMP IS BORN (Ministry of Posts, 
Jerusalem) was given an Honorable Men- 
tion (Israel Information Office, N.Y.C.) 


One of the most important ques- 
tions discussed was the “hard sell” 
versus the “soft sell.” It was agreed 
that the best public relations film is 
one which engages the emotions and 
self-interest of the viewer and intro- 
duces its message by relating it log- 
ically to the subject of the film. This 
was felt to be true even with fund- 
raising pictures. It was also felt that 
the good public relations film should 
look beyond its primary audience to 
the general public; beyond any par- 
ticular campaign or timed objective. 
Other points discussed were, whether 
attitudes can be altered or vitally in- 
fluenced by motion pictures; primary 
anc. peripheral utilization; the enter- 
tainment versus the straightforward 
teaching approach; the advantages 

(Continued on page 24) 
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EARTH AND ITS 
NEIGHBORS IN SPACE 

A child’s natural curiosity about 
stars and the heavens has a signifi- 
cant interest that is important to 
foster in today’s world of space ex- 
ploration. The six filmstrips in this 
kit, EartH anp Its NEIGHBORS IN 
SPACE, arouse interest in such as- 
pects of the universe as the titles of 
these strips indicate: AsTROLOGY 
THROUGH THE AGEs, Our 
THe Moon, THe Sux, THe 
SysTeM, and THE Stars. 

In each filmstrip the familiar item 
in the child’s environment is used as 
a springboard for explaining about 
elements in nature. For example, 
the scattered lights in the houses 
of a neighborhood are a familiar 
experience which is recalled to ex- 
plain the way in which distance can 
effect what is seen of the brightness 
and size of the stars. The art work 
and frame titles which pinpoint these 
familiar ideas are simple and direct. 

When the viewer has been orient- 
ed by means of the familiar object 
or situation, the science fact is de- 
veloped in clear, uncluttered, titled 
diagrams. Such ideas as the rotation 
of the earth and planets about the 
sun; the reason for phases of the 
moon; why life is thought to exist on 
only some planets; or why the sun, 
being a star, has a different effect 
upon the earth than other stars, are 
informatively presented. Scientific 
terms are introduced naturally, at 
the point where their meaning is 
clear. 

The content of each filmstrip is 
treated as a whole, yet there is no 
feeling of repetition. Any one strip 
can be used before another—and, no 
matter what text is being used, these 
filmstrips will fit into the curriculum. 
While the first strip, Astronomy 
THROUGH THE AGEs, is a natural be- 
ginning since it sketches the interests 
and efforts made by people of all 
times to understand their world, it is 
not essential to begin with it. Refer- 
ences within the various strips to the 
ways in which the facts of science 
have been applied in different ages, 
stand on their own. 
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Each strip concludes with sum- 
mary questions, and some sugges- 
ted topics for further information. 

Middle Elementary grades, just 
beginning the separate study of sci- 
ence, will find these filmstrips inter- 
esting and informative. Without try- 
ing to cover all possible information, 
they do provide a sound framework 
upon which to build knowledge 
about our universe. 


Set of 6 strips, 44-47 frames each; 
color. Produced by, and for sale from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill.; or local EBF depositories. 


The balloon moves toward the wool, This 
shows that objects with opposite charges of 


static electricity attract one another 


UNDERSTANDING 
ELECTRICITY 


Diagrams and drawings, experi- 
ments and demonstrations are the 
framework upon which the seven 
filmstrips of the kit, UNDERSTANDING 
Evecrricity, are built. Their pur- 
pose is to explain this phenomenon 
in simple terms. The range of in- 
formation covered, and the way it 
is organized, is evident from the fol- 
lowing titles: WHat 1s Static ELEc- 
TRICITY? WHat 1s CuRRENT ELECc- 
Tricity? How Most ELEctTRICITY Is 
PRODUCED, PRODUCING SMALL 
AMOUNTs OF ELECTRICITY, ELECTRO- 
MAGNETS AND How THEY Work, 
How 1s Evectrriciry USED IN THE 
Home? Usinc ELectriciry SAFELY. 

Particular effort has been taken 
with diagrams so that the informa- 
tion treated in the frame titles is 
clearly illustrated with the quality 
of a closeup view. Each title is de- 
veloped step by step so that it is 


readily understandable. An__intro- 
ductory frame, for the teacher, out- 
lines the purposes of each strip. Sum- 
mary frames, for the student viewer, — 
provide generalizations of the infor- 4 
mation conveyed. 

Although the producer indicates j 
that this set is also for upper ele ' 
mentary youngsters, its art work and | SOL 
development of concepts would prob- | 
ably have greatest appeal for middle | for 
elementary grades. Children of this , st 
age will want to try for themselves | 
many of the experiments illustrated, fo, 
such as that of the balloon held to) Tur 
the wall by static electricity, the steel filn 
filings patterned by opposite mag-. SUN 
netic poles, or the short circuiting of =TS 
a dry cell wiring. . 


Set of 7 color filmstrips; 35-47 frames é 38 
each. Produced by and for sale from Hig 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 spa 
E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. Pro 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


Real life photography is used in} 
the six filmstrips of this color set, to 
highlight the variety, problems and 
improvements in the life of India] 
and Ceylon today. As the separate 
strip titles indicate, Farminc 
InpiA, VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA, LIFE 
NorTHERN INnp1A, LIFE IN SOUTH” 
ERN INpDIA, CITIES AND INDUSTRIES 
oF Inp1a, and CEeyYLon each focuses} 
upon a particular aspect of the area. | THE 
The fertile Ganges Valley of the | FL 
north contrasts sharply with _ the cyel 
plains and tropical agricultural cour- vette 
try of another strip. 

Each strip illustrates not only" 


Reviewed by THEODOSIA STRATEMEYER (M.A.) 


Teacher for more than ten years, 6th grade through senior high, in public and private 
schools; writer; school and adult education consultant to in-school and adult education 
personnel . . . (Special studies) stagecraft and broadcasting (National Broadcasting 
Co.) . . . organizer, and manager for nine years, of Audio Education, Inc. . . - 
director, for the past three years, of Stratco Audiovisuals, Ltd., New York City. 
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SPACE 
AND THE STARS 


| WHAT WE SEE IN THE SKY, OUR 
@| SOLAR SYSTEM, THE EARTH IN MOTION, 
,.. and OUR MOON—25-35 frames, color, 
ie | for grades 1-4. These are in the set 
ouR Sky, or may be purchased singly, 
‘from Filmstrip House, 432 Park 
€S Avenue South, New York City. Also, 
.' for grades 4-6, the SCIENCE ADVEN- 
to| TURES series of four 32-frame, color 
el filmstrips. Individual titles are THE 
g- . SUN, THE MOON, THE STARS, THE PLAN- 
of. ETS. 


is 


OUTER SPACE: THE NEW FRONTIER— 
+ 38 frames, b/w, for Junior and Senior 
High School. Also, THE RACE TO OUTER 
' space, 42 frames. Both from Stanbow 
_ Productions, 12 Cleveland Street, Val- 
halla, N. Y. 
THE space aGE—Nine strips, in co- 
lor, as a set or singly: PIONEERS OF 
_ SPACE, EXPLORATION OF SPACE, ATOMS 
“IN SPACE, AVIATION IN THE SPACE AGE, 
|THE CONQUEST OF SPACE, MAN TRAV- 
ELS IN SPACE, HAZARDS IN SPACE TRAV- 
EL, DESTINATION IN SPACE, STATIONS 
‘ON THE MOON. From Eye Gate House, 
146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica, Long 
‘Island, N.Y. 


SPACE AND THE ATOM—Walt Disney 
TRIE color series of 10 strips including 
Cus } MAN AND THE MOON, FLIGHT AROUND 
area.) THE MOON, FLIGHT INTO SPACE, and 
FLIGHT To Mars. Distributed by En- 
the cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilm- 
coun “tte, Ill., or EBF local dealers. 


), (See also, “Earth And Its Neighbors 
only ‘In Space” review, page 22, this issue. ) 


PICTURE BOOK PARADE 


Reviewed by MARY SHORTT 


Former Chief of The Film Division, Brooklyn Public Library, where she pioneered 1. 


children's programs . . 


THE STORY ABOUT PING is a favorite of 
old and young, in the book and in its film- 


strip version... 


Considering how ideal filmstrips 
are for use with children too young 
for most films, and audiences too large 
to see clearly a picture book held up 
by the reader, the shortage of good 
story filmstrips is terribly frustrating. 
Anyone who works with pre-school 
and kindergarten groups will therefore 
rejoice at the appearance of filmstrips 
made from the same popular stories 
as the PICTURE BOOK PARADE 
series of films. Now, fans of Curious 
George, Mike Mulligan and Ping can 
enjoy the delightful illustrations en- 
larged, one after another, on a screen, 
while the familiar tales unfold. 
(Although most of the children to 
whom we showed these filmstrips 
knew all the picture books, they were 
nonetheless eager to see and hear their 
favorites again.) 

Having been made from _ books 
well known to most children, these 
filmstrips take no liberties with the 
original text in an effort to compress 
the plot into telegram-style captions. 
On each of the records obtainable 


. now with the North York Public Library, Toronto 


MILLIONS OF CATS is another perennial 
favorite for its likeable Old Man and Old 
Woman... 


with the strips, Owen Johnson gives 
a clear and straightforward reading 
of its four stories, introduced by a 
musical score, especially written by 
Arthur Kleiner, Musical Director of 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
For the librarian or teacher who 
prefers to adjust the telling to the 
individual group, lingering over cer- 
tain pictures when the children want 
to study and discuss details, each 
strip is accompanied by a_ booklet 
giving the full text for reading aloud. 
Titles already available include 
Caps For Sate, LitTLeE Toot, THE 
Biccest BEAR, ANDY AND THE LION, 
PANCHO, JOHNNY Crow’s GARDEN, and 
TuHeE Five BrotHers. We had 
to take a vote on the last title to be 
included in our screening, so brisk 
was the competition between support- 
ers of the Rep Carpet and P1nc. 


Sets of 4 filmstrips plus record, 

$25.00. Single filmstrips: color $6.50, 

b&w $4.00. Single records (4 stories 

on each), $4.95. Produced and dis- 

tributed by Weston Woods Studios, 
Weston, Conn. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 
(Continued from page 22) 
Present conditions and problems, but 
indicates efforts being made toward 
solving these problems. The total 
fect, drawn from the entire set, 
Provides the picture of India that 
y.  ecognizes differences and likenesser 
of its varied parts. The variety and 
‘omplexity of India are made under- 
Veus 
De 1960 


standable in the presentation of con- 
trasting climates, types of people, 
differences of product and kinds of 
work; also in such reflections of heri- 
tage as tools, cities, temples, art. 
Upper elementary and junior high 
school students can glean much in- 
formation from the photographs, and 
from the frame titles, in the study of 
geography, or of a people. Although 


they are numbered in a suggested 
order of showing, the individual strips 
may be used at will. Each carries 
its own map for quick identification 
of the section under consideration, 
in relation to the entire country. 
Set of 6 color strips; 33-36 frames 
each. Produced by and for sale from 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 


E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 
Set, $31.50; single strip, $6.75. 
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RELIGIOUS AND INTERFAITH (Continued from page 21) 


and disadvantages of color; techniques 
of production (direct sound, narration, 
etc.), and cost. A question which 
brought out many expressions of opin- 
ion was the matter of responsibility 
for production. It was almost unan- 
imously agreed that a primary re- 
sponsibility of the sponsor, having 
chosen a producer in whom there 
must be confidence, is to permit that 
producer to create without undue in- 
terference. 


Teenage Test 


An unusual feature of the Work- 
shop program was the actual testing 


what is OIL 
PAINTING? 


film strip 


sound and 


full color 
HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE, ADULT 


history, techniques 
pigments, mediums 
diagrams, charts 
manufacturing 


script 
Dr. HARRY WOOD 


Chairman: ART DEPT. 
ARIZONA STATE UNIV. 


narration 

PETER ROBERTS 

13 minute film strip with narra- 
tion on L-P record for automatic 
and manual change. Printed script 
also included with strip and record. 


ONLY $1900 


M. GRUMBACHER, inc. 
FILM LIBRARY 
460 West 34 St. New York 1, N.Y. 


For Teachers of 
SOCIAL STUDIES, 
GEOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCES, HIST 

and 


“Down Under.” 


636 Fifth Ave., Dept. 
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FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
Free illustrated catalog 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 

N @ New York 20, N. Y. 


Illustrated pamphlets and brochures also available 


of a class of teenagers for their reac- 
tion to a film of Jewish interest, shown 
them for the first time. This was the 
allegorical Ir Not HicHer, based on 
a story by the classic Jewish writer, 
J. L. Peretz, concerning the nature of 
righteousness. The group consisted of 
twelve boys and girls from the Society 
for the Advancement of Judaism, 
which represents the Reconstruction- 
ist approach to Judaism. Although the 
framework of this folktale film is the 
European scene and it is thoroughly 
steeped in the Jewish atmosphere of 
pre-war Eastern Europe, these keen 
young reviewers were very much 
moved by it, and voted it as being ac- 
ceptable to all types of audience, in- 
cluding non-Jewish, because of its ar- 
tistic and spiritual qualities. 

The adult interviewers, in charge of 
this “test,” gave these teenagers a real 
chance to express themselves. Their 
impressions and reactions produced 
many points of interest, of assistance 
to both the production and utilization 
people in the audience. The inter- 
viewers were Mrs. Rae Bragman, 
Principal of Temple Israel Religious 
School, New Rochelle; and Samuel J. 
Citron, Director of the School Dra- 
matics Department of the Jewish Ed- 
ucation Committee, the curriculum 
and advisory organ of the Jewish 
schools of Metropolitan New York. 
Mr. Citron authored the script of Ir 
Not Hicuer, which was produced 


by CBS-TV in collaboration with the 
Jewish Board of Rabbis, and is avail- 
able from the Board in kinescope. 


New Officers and Members 


This year’s Annual Meeting and 
Workshop of the NCJAVM was held 
in the Engel Auditorium of the Insti- — 
tute of Human Relations, the new 
headquarters building, in New York, | 
of the American Jewish Committee. 
Dr. John Slawson, Executive Vice- © 
President of the organization, wel- 
comed the registrants, and emphasized 
the value of the motion picture as a_ 
medium of public education. Rabbi‘ 
Bernard Kligfeld of Temple Emanu- | 
El, Long Beach, delivered the intro- 
ductory remarks. 

New members welcomed were Ber- 
enice Grayzel, representing the Na-* 
tional Association of Temple Educa- 
tors; Robert I. Smith, the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New) 
York; and Irving Dickman, American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 

The National Council on Jewish 
Audio-Visual Materials now consists- 
of representatives of 39 major national 
Jewish communal and_ educational 
agencies interested in the develop- 
ment of audio-visual materials. In-’ 
terest is primarily in those designed 
for furthering Jewish educational and 
cultural pursuits, but secular items on_ 
human relations, civic responsibility 
and kindred subjects are also widely 
recommended and used. U 
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BALLOONS AND SPINIFEX (Continued 


guide which would explain these 
terms; also technical designations such 
as “theodolite” and “radio-sonde”. 
Something about meteorological ac- 
tivities in general might also help to 
orient those for whom the subject is 
strange. But whether its technical 
aspects are fully appreciated or not, 
this film is visually rewarding, and 
factually informative. 

Off-duty, the twelve men at Giles 
turn to new activities as explorers, 
geologists, botanists; collecting facts 
about this little known country, its 
plant and animal life, and its people. 
These have not changed since Ernest 
Giles wrote his first report—nor since 
International Weather Station 461 and 
the world of the 21st century moved 
in on them. 

The opening and closing sequences, 
dealing with the country and its in- 
habitants, could be shortened or dis- 
pensed with, if it’s a film specifi- 
cally about weather mapping that is 
wanted. But that would be a pity, 
because these sequences are so fine. 


from page 15) tv 


The grandeur of the landscape (inj & 
excellent color photography), and the 
ways of the people who live here, ar“ 
introduced as the men of Giles see 
and experience them. There is m 
phoney staging of “the native”, m ™ 
acting up or acting out for the camera’ 
This is a film for learning, and fo, di 
enjoyment meanwhile. It is for a sh 
ages, from junior high to golden age. ba 
including industry and chamber od 
commerce audiences enroute. If iti 
too long for the classroom (and may 
be it should have been shorter), ther” ba 
show it half today and half tomor) 
row, if the other teachers will let yo 
tie up the projector. Better still, invit A: 
them and their classes in to see it too” 
Its humor may be a little corny i ing 
spots, but there is something interes: we 
ing here for everyone, including ab Cc 


39 mins., color. Produced by the De- 

partment of the Interior, Common- 

wealth of Australia. Rent $10, sale 

$255, from Australian News and In- 

formation Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 20. 
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| FIRST JOINT ALA-CIA CONFERENCE 


a: By GRACE T. STEVENSON 


od | Deputy Executive Director, American Library Association 


bi | and MASHA R. PORTE 


ue Head, Audio-Visual Department, Dallas (Texas) Public Library 


(A-V in Public Libraries No. 20) 


The first joint conference of the 
ca- American Library Association and the 
ion Canadian Library Association, held in 
Montreal, Canada, this summer, was 
can attended by 4500 registrants. Its 
tee. theme, “Breaking Barriers”, was ap- 
vish propriately used throughout the Con- 
ference week, during which speakers 
onal and program planners examined bar- 
onal__riers of every kind to human progress. 
lop- Even the bilingual addresses at the 
In- first general session, given partly in 
med deference to the equality of French 


and _ and of English in the Province of Que- 
son bec, were a reminder that language 
ility itself can be a powerful barrier. 
idely Principal F. Cyril James of McGill 
University, in his keynote address, 
singled out three barriers to better re- 
=< lations between men and _ nations, 
' namely: the lack of understanding be- 
tween scientists and humanists; the 
lack of understanding between differ- 
» (jn, ent cultures; and the third “most diffi- 
d the cult one: the barrier between yester- 
e. ar day and today, between our individual 
see illusions and present realities.” 
“When, as librarians and people,” 
” he said, “our interest in one another is 
mera roused rather than repelled by the 
nd fo differences which distinguish us, we 
or al Shall have removed the most common 
n ag barrier to mutual understanding, our 
ber parochial dispositions . . . Inter- 
If it: Rationalism, like the Kingdom of 
1 mar Heaven, must first be within us. The 
) ther | barriers that are hardest to surmount 
tomo. in the human mind.” 
let yor | 


invite) A-V Program 

it too feeling of responsibility in help- 
ymy i, ing to break the barriers in the mind 
nteres’ was demonstrated by the Audio-Visual 
| Committee of the ALA in its attempt 
~ at this year’s Conference, for the first 
- time, to provide more than a “preview 


e- _ Service” for delegates. Each program 
- | Was designed to be an example of ef- 
le |) fective purpose, with the films form- 
n- Ing an integrated showing around a 


given theme. Each was introduced by 


New October 1960 


Breaking Barriers 


i | is the theme of the 


U.S. and Canadian librarians "shot" at 9:45 a.m. by NFB cameramen, 
saw finished motion pictures of themselves that afternoon . . . 


a speaker who discussed some aspect 
of good utilization. The A-V Commit- 
tee also prepared and distributed a 
program titled “Breaking Barriers 
With Film.” It covered three noon-day 
showings at Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity, not far from the hotel where 
the Conference was held. The 300-seat 
auditorium of the University was filled 
to capacity for each showing, and 
many expressions of appreciation were 
received by the Committee for the 
selection of films and their method of 
presentation. The programs were: 


“Breaking Barriers: To People and 
Places” 


Films: Or Guana (30 
mins., b/w, produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada) 

My Own Yarp To Piay IN 
(6 mins., by Phil Lerner; avail- 
able from Edward Harrison Mo- 
tion Pictures, N.Y.C.) 

Moonsirp (10 mins., color, 
animation, John Hubley; avail- 
able from Edward Harrison Mo- 
tion Pictures, N.Y.C.) 

THe Livinc Stone (33 
mins., color, subject—Eskimos; 
National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal or N.Y.C.) 


Speaker: Mrs. Audrey C. Biel, Coordi- 
nator of Young Adult Services, De- 
troit Public Library; member, ALA 
Audio-Visual Committee 


“Breaking Barriers: Through a Child’s 
Eyes” 


Films: PALLE ALONE IN THE WorLD 
(18 mins., b/w, Denmark; avail- 
able from Contemporary Films, 
N.Y.C.) 

Five Brotuers (11 
mins., color; Weston Woods Stu- 
dios, Conn.) 

Le MERE (5 mins., color, 
McLaren animation; available 
from International Film Bureau, 
Chicago) 


THE Rep (34 
mins., color, France; available 
from Brandon Films Inc., N.Y.C.) 


Speaker: Isabella Jinnette, Enoch 
Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 


“Breaking Barriers: Through Develop- 
ing Values” 

Films: THe CONSTITUTION AND 
CensorsHip (28 mins., b/w, 
Center for Mass Communication, 
Columbia University, N.Y.C.) 

Have I You 
Tuat I Love You? (16 mins., 
b/w, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 7) 

Journey INTo Sprinc (30 
mins., color; British Transport 
Films, Edgar Anstey; available 
from Contemporary Films) 

Speaker: Mrs. Masha R. Porte, Head, 

Audio-Visual Department, Dallas 

Public Library, Dallas, Texas 


The final selection of titles was 
made by Mrs. Porte, chairman of the 
noon-day showings, on the basis of 
lists submitted by the members of the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the best 
films they had seen during the year. 
Miss Violet Myer of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library (Baltimore, Maryland), was 
over-all chairman of the Committee. 
Other members were William J. Sloan 
of the Donnell Library, New York 
City, who wrote the notes for the 
films on the “People and Places” 
program; and Barbara Moody of 
Enoch Pratt Library, who wrote the 
notes for the program “Through a 
Child’s Eyes” and demonstrated the 
technique of showing films to children 
with ALonE IN THe Wor tp. 


Film Institute 

A day-long Film Institute at the 
National Film Board of Canada stu- 
dios was one of the most successful 
undertakings in the history of the 
ALA Audio-Visual Committee. Under 


(Continued on page 30) 
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3500 SOCIAL WORKERS SEE FILMS 


AT N.C.S.W. 87TH 


The National Conference of Social 
Welfare entered the decade of the 
Sixties with an awareness of its chal- 
lenge to the field of social work. This 
awareness was reflected in the pro- 
gram of NCSW’s 87th Annual Forum, 
held this year in Atlantic City. Its 
256 meetings, including full and 
group sessions, were attended by 4700 
professionals representing every type 
of social work agency throughout the 
country, by social work students, and 
many international visitors. According 
to actual count, the attendance was 
3500 at the sessions where films were 
shown. 

The special effort made this year by 
the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
of the NCSW to integrate its meetings 
with the scheduled sessions of the 
Forum established this activity as 
basic to future planning. Ten of the 
19 showings scheduled by the A-V 
Committee were co-sponsored by the 
overall Program Committee of the 
NCSW and/or one of its Associate 
Groups, as against just two in 1959 
and none in 1958. 

Generally speaking too, the attend- 
ance at meetings which included films 
was larger than in the past. Although 
attendance does not represent the 
sole criterion for measuring the suc- 
cess of any meeting, particularly in 
highly specialized subject areas, the 
count-down of those present at the 
various illustrated group sessions does 
provide opportunity for speculation. 


What Was Screened 


A Stupy IN MATERNAL ATTITUDES 
— session, “Integration of Mental 
Health Practices and Pediatrics”; dis- 
cussant, Dr. Israel Miller, Pediatric 
Consultant to the Attitude Study Pro- 
ject of the New York City Department 
of Health; attendance, 90. 


Hanps — “Occupational Therapy in 
a Mental Hospital”; Alex Sareyan, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Mental Health 
Materials Center, N.Y.C., member, 
NCSW Committee on A-V Aids; at- 
tendance, 100. 


Howarp — “How Does an Adoles- 
cent Learn to Make Decisions?”; Mrs. 
Gertrude K. Pollak, Director, Family 
Life Education, Family Service of 
Philadelphia; attendance, 375. 
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ANNUAL FORUM 


Back ON THE Jop — “Team Ap- 
proach in Rehabilitation”; Eleonor 
Morris, Medical Social Consultant, 
Heart Disease Control Program, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, attendance, 100... . 


ETERNAL CHILDREN — “Interpret- 
ing Mental Retardation” (co-spon- 
sored by the National Association for 
Retarded Children); Curtis M. Kri- 
shef, Department of Community Ser- 
vices, NARC, and Mrs. Priscilla M. 
Weed, Child Psychiatry Clinic, St. 
Christopher's Hospital for children, 
Philadelphia; attendance, 70. . . 


STARTING NursERY SCHOOLS NEW 
PATTERNS OF BEGINNING — “Pepara- 
tion for Nursery School” (with Child 
Welfare League of America); Mrs. 
Theresa A. Jackson, Day Care Con- 
sultant of the League, N.Y.C.; atten- 
dance, 45... . 


Out oF Orsit — “How Alcoholics 
Can Be Helped”; William Plunkert, 
Associate Director, National Council 
on Alcoholism; attendance, 90... . 


Farr CHANCE — “Tomorrow’s Chil- 
dren” (with Planned Parenthood 
Federation); Charles Cook, Executive 
Director of the University Settlement, 
N.Y.C.; attendance, 30... . 


THE New GIR_ IN THE OFFICE — 
“Equal Job Opportunities”, official 
film of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts (American 
Jewish Committee and National Ur- 
ban League); Robert Disraeli, Direc- 
tor of the Film Division, AJC, and 
NCSW A-V Aids Committee member, 
also Nelson G. Jackson, Associate Di- 
rector, NUL; attendance, 100. . . 


SUMMER OF Decision — “Using a 
Film for Social Work Recruitment” 
(with Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion); Mrs. Alice Adler, CSWE, and 
Mrs. Betty Anderson, Social Work 
Recruiting Committee of Greater New 
York; attendance, 50... . 


Tue GotpeN AGE — “Preparation 
for Retirement”; William Fitch, Ex- 
ecutive Director, American Associa- 


tion of Retired Persons, Washington; 
attendance, 175. . . 


— 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH drew 425 
to a meeting on community planning. (A 


production of the Mental Health Film 
Board, N.Y.C.) 


A Lost Boy — “Television Reports 
a True Story” (with American Coun- 
cil for Nationalities Service); Melba 
Hyde, Director of Individual Services, 
International Institute of Philadel- 
phia, which was involved in the case; 
attendance, 225. 


Mental Health 


Since 1960 is World Mental Health 
Year, one day was set aside by the 
Conference for consideration of this 
subject in relation to social work, 
and the following films were used as 
springboards for discussion: 


Community MentaL HEALTH — 
was run at an auditorium meeting on 
“Community Planning for Mental — 
Health Programs, presided over by 
Mrs. Aline B. Auerbach of the Child 
Study Association of America, Chair- | 
man of the NCSW A-V Aids Commit- 


tee. Discussants were Warren G. Lam- ¢ 


son, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Community Services Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health; and Luther 
E. Woodward, Senior Community 
Mental Health Representative, N.Y. 
State Department of Mental Hygiene; 
attendance, 425. . . 


THe GenTLE Warrior — Dorothy 
Dix’s 19th century crusade for hum- 
ane treatment of the mentally ill; dis- 


- 


cussed by Alfred V. Taylor, Family — 
America, 


Service Association of 


N.Y.C.; attendance, 250. . . 


~ 


THE GENTLE WARRIOR vividly portrays | 
Dorothy Dix's crusade for the mentally ill. 
(Available from The Christophers, N.Y.C.) 
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As Ye Sow — “Using a Film to Pro- 
mote Social Action” (with Committee 
on Methods of Social Action) ; George 
W. Magner, Director of Social Ser- 
vice, Illinois State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, Chicago; attendance, 150. . . 


PsycHIATRIC NEWSREEL (Smith, 
Klein & French) and BEYOND THE 
SHapow (Colorado State Department 
of Public Health) were additionally 
screened at a luncheon, without dis- 
cussion. Attendance was 275. 


Refugees and World Peace 


Two films specially prepared by the 
U.S. Committee for Refugees (N.Y.- 
C.), for use during World Refugee 
Year, were shown as a followup to a 
discussion on “The Legacies of World 
Refugee Year.” THE Camp, with com- 
mentary by Ingrid Bergman, tells the 
story of a young mother who is still 
in a displaced persons’ camp after ten 
years. KryFto depicts life in a Greek 
camp, mainly as seen through the 
eyes of children. Edward B. Marks, 
Executive Director of the U.S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees, led the discus- 
sion on these, assisted by Malvin Mor- 
ton, Director of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, and members of the 
NCSW A-V Committee. About 50 
people were present. 

A noontime showing of two films 
about other countries attracted 300. 
The films were THE ALPHABET Is Not 
Enoucu (depicting the work of the 
Union for the Struggle Against Illiter- 
acy), winner of the documentary first 
prize at Venice; and FAMiILy oF 
Guana, about an African village. 


Theme of POWER AMONG MEN (United 
Nations) is, power means choice, to build 
or destroy ... 


Power AMonG MEN, the United 
Nations’ multi-prize winning,  full- 
length feature; and Overture, a U.N. 
Film Board mood piece based on 
Beethoven’s “Overture to Egmont”, 
were enthusiastically applauded by 

an audience of 450 at the single even- 
ing screening of the Conference. Ro- 
hama Lee, editor of Film News and 
a member of the NCSW A-V Com- 
mittee, was chairman. Miss Lee re- 
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lated these films to the theme of her 
introductory remarks on “Social Work 
and World Peace.” 


Backstage 


All the films screened at the NCSW 
Forum were previewed and selected 
by the NCSW Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids which meets monthly in 
New York, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Aline B. Auerbach, Director 
of the Department of Parent Group 
Education, Child Study Association 
of America. Vice-Chairman is Martha 
Winn, Associate Director of Televi- 
sion-Radio-Films for the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of Amer- 
ica. 

The Committee consists of twenty 
persons prominent in the social work 
and/or audio-visual field, who serve 
a two-year term on a rotating basis. 
Headquarters is care of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, 345 
East 46th Street, New York. 


BIOLOGICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Advancements Discussed 


The 30th annual meeting of the 
Biological Photographic Association, 
held in Salt Lake City (Utah) in 
August, discussed all phases of bio- 
logical and medical photography, in- 
cluding field picture taking, motion 
pictures, and photomicrography. The 
latest in equipment and _ techniques 
was demonstrated by nationally rec- 
ognized authorities who conducted 
workshops on various subjects, includ- 
ing one at the University of Utah on 
educational television and audio-vis- 
ual aids. Winning motion pictures in 
the categories of professional, institu- 
tional, and sequence films were 
shown. Howard E. Tribe, a national 
officer of the Association, and Direc- 
tor of the Division of Medical Illustra- 
tion at the University of Utah, was 
chairman, and the Intermountain 
Chapter of BPA hosted this meeting. 

The Biological Photographic Asso- 
ciation is the only professional society 
in North America dedicated to the 
advancement of the skills of medical 
and_ biological photography. Its 
world-wide membership includes 
physicians, medical editors, educa- 
tors, and institutional staff photogra- 
phers in the fields of medicine and 
other biological sciences. The BPA 
quarterly journal features articles on 
scientific photography, 

Founded at Yale University in 
1931, BPA’s headquarters are now in 
New York City. Verlin Y. Yamamoto, 


'FBPA, Director of the Medical Il- 


lustration Service of the Des Moines’ 
Veterans Administration Center, is 
president. 


is now 
exclusive distributor 
of 


MURL DEUSING 


Films 


e THE LIVING BIRD 
14 min. Color $150 


e INSECTS ARE INTERESTING 
Il min. Color $120 

e SNAKES ARE INTERESTING 
Il min. Color $120 

e THE BUMBLEBEE 
I! min. Color $120 


e CECROPIA MOTH 
11 min. Color $120 


e INDIA: THE LAND & THE PEOPLE 
Il min. Color $120 


e MEET THE SIOUX INDIAN 
Il min. Color $120 
e SNOOKIE: THE ADVENTURES OF A 


BLACK BEAR 
Il min. Color $120 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


New Audio-Visual Booklet 
audio-visual 
student projec- Meas 


Presents useful ideas 
education. Covers} 
tionist training, 


on all phases of 
A Crane 7 
film lessons, 


film sources, 
etc. Written 
by a leading ‘ 


authority on 
A-V education 
and published 
as a public 
service by 
Victor 
Animatograph 
Corporation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of “‘A Treas- 


ure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas.” 
N- 
Name. 


Position 
Address. 
City 


Zone. State. 
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HEALTH, WELFARE, 
SAFETY 


Copying manuscript on a_ Braille-writing 


machine. (From the Vavin film, LIGHT 


UPON THE EARTH) 


LIGHT UPON THE EARTH 
(13% mins., b&w) is a matter-of-fact, 
informative film record of the modern 
development and usages of the Braille 
reading method for the blind. In a 
moving scene (prelude to the docu- 
mentary), the procession of blind 
Parisians is shown, which followed the 
casket of Louis Braille—Free loan 
from Vavin, Inc., 236 East 46th 
Street, N.Y.C. 


LET ME SEE (20 mins., color) 
presents with dignity but great appeal 
the program of the Nursery School for 
Visually Handicapped Children in Los 
Angeles. The role of the parent is 
stressed by showing the blind child 
at home, and other parents are en- 
couraged to react to their own handi- 
capped child in a constructive fashion. 
—For sale and rent from A-V Services, 
Dept. of Cinema, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


THE APPROACH TO OBJECTS 
BY PSYCHOTIC CHILDREN 
(15 mins., b&w) is a silent film 
study of the behavior of regressed 
psychotic children, judged from the 
general standpoint of Pigget. Includ- 
ed is a depiction of mirror responses. 
A sister film, also produced by the 
Institute of Psychiatry of London, 
England, is CLINICAL ASPECTS 
OF CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 
which attempts a summary of 70 
cases. Titles and captions help to 
illustrate the varied picture, intended 
for use in training personnel who deal 
with severely disturbed children.—For 
rent from New York University Film 
Library, 26 Washington Place, N.Y. 3. 
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NOTES ABOUT PRODUCTIONS OLD AND NEW, 
PRESENTED IN AREAS OF SUBJECT INTEREST 
AND POSSIBLE USE. 


THE OWL AND FRED 
JONES (15 mins., color), in a car- 
toon-style recommends a series of 
steps for changing harmful habits to 
better ones.—Available without charge 
from the Bureau of Public Health, 
Medical Department, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U.S., 
393-7th Avenue, N.Y.C. 1. 


IT’S WONDERFUL BEING 
A GIRL (20 mins., color) is suc- 
cessor to the widely circulated 


MOLLY GROWS UP, used in the 
health education of adolescent girls. 
IT’S WONDERFUL highlights the 
normality of the menstrual process and 
encourages Linda “to take menstru- 
ation in stride with the other normal 


= 
‘ 


problems and pleasures of growing 
up a girl.” This can be used with 
women’s clubs for mother-daughter 
programs, as well as in girls’ groups 
(age, 11-14) and in schools.—Free 
loan from Patricia Gail Morrison, 
Director of Education, Personal Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Milltown, N.J. 


LABOR, MANAGEMENT, 
VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION PLU S-—Cooper- 
ative Office Occupations (14% mins., 
color) tells the story of one city’s high 
school program to give work experi- 
ence in industry to students. Its value 
is in portraying clearly how effective 
training can be given on the job 
through good coordination. It is for 
teachers interested in a cooperative 
training program; 11th grade business 
education students; 9th and 10th 
grade guidance counselors.—Free loan 
from The Venard Organization, 113 
North East Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


THE UNION (30 mins., b&w) is 
the latest history of the development 
of the American Labor movement.— 
For sale and rent from The Woodridge 
Corporation, 100 Pickwick Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SCIENCE 


FURY OF THE WINDS (27 
mins., color) scientifically appraises 
the characters and itineraries of hurri- 
canes. Sponsored by Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, it naturally emphasizes 
the merits of structural steel as a 
practical buffer, but is original, divert- 
ing, well photographed.—Free loan 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 3 East 54th Street, N.Y.C. 


SOLIDS IN THE WORLD 
AROUND US (65 films, each 18 
mins., color, also b&w) aims to iden- 
tify the components of the six most 
common solids: cubes, prisms, cylin- 
ders, pyramids, cones, spheres; also, to 
define volumes and surface areas. It 
also develops formulae and applies 
them in practical life situations.— 
Separately or as a set, these are avail- 
able for sale and rent, under Title III 
of the NDEA, from Delta Film Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 1821 University Av- 
enue, St. Paul 4, Minn. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 


a 


ACTION .(19 mins., color) uses KS 


the falling object experiments of Gali- 
leo to introduce the scientific meth- 
od, and the experiments of Jonas E. 
Salk from the observation of the infan- 
tile paralysis problem to the conclusion 
of proving his vaccine, for illustration 
of the “method in action.” Recom- 
mended for purchase 
National Defense Act.—For sale from 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 
Ill. For rent from local libraries. 


Dr. Salk demonstrates "method in action"... 


Film News | 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND TRAVEL 


* SOUTH AMERICA (27 mins., 

color), is the latest release in the Julien 
Bryan “Series on World Affairs.” The 
English version is narrated by Mr. 
Bryan himself, the Spanish version by 
Dr. Carlos Castillo. The other subjects 
in this series are JAPAN (25 mins.), 
RUSSIA (24 mins.), and MIDDLE 
EAST (25 mins.). All are in color. 
-for sale or rent from Interna- 
' tional Film Foundation, Inc., 1 East 
_ 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 


METROPOLIS IN MOTION 
(20 mins., color) is a unique view of 
the New York Harbor and of the 
_ City of New York itself.—Free loan 
from The Port of New York Authority, 
’ Port Development Department, 111- 
8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 11. 


GLACIER PARK (20 mins., 
color) is an exceptionally fine trav- 
' elogue narrated by Roger Krupp of 
KSTP-TV in St. Paul.—Produced for 
the Great Northern Railroad, it is 
available without charge from Empire 
Photosound, Inc., 1920 Lyndale 
’ Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


- 


PORTRAIT OF THE FAM- 

ILY (30 mins., b&w) is a survey of 
nine self-governing members of the 
' British Commonwealth: the United 
4 Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
i land, Union of South Africa, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan and Ghana. FOUR 
; CENTURIES OF GROWING PAINS 


" provides the background for the devel- 


‘opment of the Commonwealth con- 
_ cept. CAN IT HOLD TOGETHER? 
\ analyses the divergent views taken by 
‘members of the Commonwealth on 
international issues, with particular 
4 teference to the “cold war.”—Produced 
)in collaboration with the Canadian 
‘Institute of International Affairs for 
"the Canadian Broadcasting Company, 
these are available for purchase from 

McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 
) 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 36; for rent from 
Contemporary Films Inc., 267 West 
25th Street, N.Y.C. 1. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF HOL- 
LAND (20 mins., b&w) provides an 
insight into this Netherlands country 
with scenes of countryside and modern 
city, age-old art and modern industry. 
INTERCONTINENTAL FLIGHT 
(15 mins., color) takes the viewer on 
an overnight flight via a Flying Dutch- 
man.—Free loan from Tribune Films, 
Inc., 141 East 44th Street, N.Y.C. 17. 


PLANNING THE MUSE- 
UM TRIP (9 mins., b&w) is de- 
signed to inspire upper elementary and 
junior high students to making their 
own visit to the museum as interesting 
and fruitful as that of the class in 
this film.—For rent and sale from 
Audio-Visual Services, Dept. of Cin- 
ema, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


THE LIVING STONE (13 
mins., color) is a beautifully photo- 
graphed presentation of the Eskimo in 
Canada’s eastern Arctic, stressing the 
legends depicted in their ivory, bone 
stone’ carvings.—For _ sale, 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films, New York 


City; for rent, Contemporary Films 
Inc., N.Y.C. 


VILLAGE 
mins., color) delineates the village 
life, now passing, of 220 million 
Africans facing a drastic change in 
their world. Authentic music recorded 
in Africa enhances its impact.—For 
sale and rent from New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, New York City 3. 


AFRICAN 


JOURNEY INTO TIME 
(18 mins., color) pictures in fine 
animation the physical changes and 
evolutions of life on the Earth planet 
over the course of its 4-billion-year 
history. It treats of man from earliest 
traces to “homo sapiens” who spread 
his rule over the earth.—For sale and 
rent from Sterling Educational Films, 
6 East 39th Street, N.Y.C. 16. 


Contemporary films 


proudly presents 
The Finest In Foreign 
Film Classics... 


~ 


MOLIERES 


THE 
WOULD-BE 
GENTLEMAN 
JEAN RENOIR’S 


A DAY IN THE 
COUNTRY 


INGMAR BERGMAN’‘S 


THE 
SEVENTH SEAL 


Plus These Outstanding 
Film Shorts... 


e Grenwich Village Sunday 
Loves Of Franistan 
Between The Tides 
Desordre (Disorder) 
Universe 


* * * 


Send for our latest Catalog of Outstanding 
features and short subjects 


Contemporary films inc 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. FN, New York 1, 
New York ORegon 5-7220 
Midwest Office: 


614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 


FREE CATALOG: 


weston wooos 


wEsTon, 


be your Own traffic 
Policeman 


A new animated cartoon film 
which uses vivid, concise 
graphic design to help moti- 


vate safe attitudes in traffic. 
portafilms Orchard Lake, Michigan 
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UNIVERSE (Continued from page 15) 
scientist—returned from his night of 
sojourn in infinity—becomes one with 
them again, and drives off toward an 


earth-grown breakfast, on the four 
solid tires of his earthbound auto- 
mobile. 

If Universe does no more than 
give to its viewers a new perspective 
on man—so casually godlike in his 
approach to the staggering concepts 
he postulates, so stubborn in his de- 
termination to know all and _ possess 
all—then it will have accomplished a 
very important, if subsidiary, purpose. 

Received enthusiastically by major 
observatories and national scientific 
organizations in the U.S. and Canada, 
Universe has also won top awards 


at the 1960 Cannes (France) anid 
Vancouver (Canada) international 
festivals. Astronomers have passed 


it with honors for veracity, and cine- 
matographers have given it an “A” for 
artistry. To judge it from the “average 
audience” point of view, however, 
poses quite a problem. It has been 


observed that the reaction of the 
general audience is at once diverse 
and unpredictable, ranging from 
excitement and exhilaration, to de- 
pression and even fear. Some see it 
as prophecy (for better, or for worse). 
Some see it as poetic rather than 
prophetic vision, and possessed of a 
quality reminiscent of William Blake. 
The “new” generation, understand- 
ably, accepts and appreciates this kind 
of Universe much more readily than 
its elders. 

No one who sees this film, however, 
no matter how he sees it, can avoid 
being emotionally moved. A remark- 
able thing about it is the sense of 
projection into space which it gives 
to the viewer. It is a jolt into a new 
way of seeing and thinking. —R. L. 


28 mins., b/w. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Sale 
$130 from NFB, 680-5th Ave., N.Y. 
20. Rent, $7. from Contemporary 
Films, 267 W. 25th Street, N.Y.C.., 
and Wm. M. Dennis Film Laborato- 
ries, 2506!/. W. 7th Street, Los An- 
geles 57, Calif. 


The significance to DEMOCRACY and 
the HISTORY of the Statue of Liberty 
is depicted in 


* BIRTHDAY PRESENT TO AMERICA * 


14 min., sd.. b/w — Sales & Rentals 
Information on this and other films 


ROBERT DISRAELI FILMS 


Box 343 Cooper Station, 
New York 3. N.Y. 


16MM COLOR FILMS 
For SCIENCE TEACHING 


12 OUTSTANDING SUBJECTS 
FOR PRIMARY THROUGH 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


Sale Only — Please write for 
Descriptive List, Study 
Guides or Previews 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 S. Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Become a Member of 
DANCE FILMS, INC. 


A non-profit, tax-exempt organiza- 
tion dedicated to dance preserva- 
tion, education, and appreciation 
through the medium of |6mm non- 
theatrical motion pictures, slides, 
filmstrips and photographs. 


Send for brochure stating membership privileges. 
DANCE FILMS, INC.—Depl. F 


130 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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BARRIERS (Continued from page 25) 


the chairmanship of Virginia Beard, 
head of the Cleveland (Ohio) Public 
Library Audio-Visual Service, the 
ALA worked with the Film Board 
staff for a year in advance, planning 
the program whose purpose was to 
acquaint librarians with what goes 
into the making of a film. This was 
done not only from the technical 
point of view, but from the stand- 
point of interesting those who have 
used films before, by indicating the 
planning and thought that prelude 
the production of an information mo- 
tion picture. 

The 165 Conference delegates who 
attended the Institute toured the en- 
tire studio in small groups, saw and 
heard how sound is mixed, looked at 
rushes, and were treated to illuminat- 
ing presentations of film creation by 
Guy Glover, one of the executive pro- 
ducers on the staff of the Board, and 
the members of his production team. 
The absorbing program was conclud- 
ed with a narration by Norman Mc- 
Laren concerning the genesis of his 
latest creation, LE MERLE, and the 
opportunities and processes of the 
experimental motion picture. 

As a final display of the National 
Film Board’s virtuosity and the ways 
of film-making, attendants at the In- 
stitute were shown a 5-minute cinema 
record of their own arrival at the 
studio, and the beginning of the pro- 
gram—processed and edited between 
9:45 and 4:45 p.m., at which time 
it was thrown on the screen as an 
exciting and amusing “au ’voir”. 


Previews and Reviews 


EXPLORING CASEIN 


Casein is a versatile and very per, 


manent artist’s paint which may be 
used transparently like watercolor, or 
as an opaque paint like gouache or 
oils. This film consists of casein paint: » 
ing demonstrations by Henry Gasser, 
N.A., and will be interesting to both | 
artists and a general audience. Gasser’s 
initial demonstration, viewed in ex-~ 


cellent close-up shots, is a painting or 
of the General Von Steuben house in’ of 
Hackensack, New Jersey, executed sec 
in the watercolor technique. A useful prc 
adjunct to this particular part of the, “nc 
film are clear explanations of the dif- do 
ferent kinds of watercolor brushes) W® 
and their appropriate uses. No 
The next demonstration is the? i 
painting of “Gull Haven,” a scene 5 
which combines sea and landscape an¢ 
motifs. Here Gasser uses the tradi Als 
tional oil or opaque gouache method: 
first establishing composition with a, car 
charcoal drawing, redrawing with TH 
thin paint, establishing the main dark{ (1S 
areas in color, and then working from P ( 
dark to light to final details. The film _ 
also includes additional examples of 
the artist’s work illustrating other 4 
varieties of the casein technique. _ anc 
The color and dramatic closeups the 
of the artist’s brush work make this, mat 
a visually exciting film. The paintings TIO! 
themselves, however, are in the popu- I 
lar vein and do not always illustrate 1 
the full range of color and dramatic’ si 
effects peculiar to casein as a medium “a 
in its own right. It is a tricky medium.” ¢,,, 
preferably for experienced painters, Fre 
for it does not permit too much’ p 
change once a certain direction is, of | 
established in a painting. Neverthe the 
less, most viewers will find the dem Car 
onstrations very interesting. in th 
While commercially sponsored by Seti 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., a firm which in 
manufactures casein paint and other” 
artist’s materials, ExpLorinc N 
will go a long way toward introduc” ype 
ing many viewers to a medium which Opp 
has only been available commercially Eur 
within recent years and deserves toy prize 
be better known. 
Attached to ExpLorinc CasEIN 
an 11-minute short film on the manv 
facture of brushes and paints which! fo 7 
if it were not so commercially” Poke 
slanted, would be more informative” 
This can be shown if desired, or the § New 
projector may be stopped at the ené § Al 
of ExpLorinc CasEIN. Univ 
—Evunice Acai 
Total viewing time: 31 mins. (Casein , _ 
alone, 20 min.), color. Produced by a 
Haverland Film Productions for M. eatu 
Grumbacher, Inc. Directed by Dan THE 


Daniels. Rent $5.00 from Grumbacher 
Film Library, 460 West 34th St. 
4. 


ERAN 
ZERO 


Film Octo 


What They Are Slowing 


The Museum of Modern Art salut- 
ed the National Film Board of Can- 
_ ada on its 21st birthday, with a series 
|" of five programs shown over five con- 
| secutive weeks at the Museum. The 
| program notes acclaimed the NFB as 
». “now the most important source of 
documentary film production in the 
world.” 
The first program was opened with 
, Norman McLaren’s V For VICTORY 
€" (1942), drawn directly on the film 
€ on two black and white “negatives” 
¢ and printed in a two-color process. 
i; Also shown were CHURCHILL’s ISLAND 
1; (winner of a 1941 Hollywood “Os- 
a, car’); THe PeopLE BETWEEN (1947); 
Tue SETTLER (1953); and UNIVERSE 
(1960). 
On the second program were 13TH 
| Piatoon (1942); the classic SUMMER 
is FoR Kips (1948); Paut Tomko- 
ol wicz, StREET-RaiLwAy SwITCHMAN, 
et a mood portrait (1953); THe Griev- 
_ ance (labor-management, 1954); and 
ips. the international award-winning ani- 
his, mation, ROMANCE OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION (1952). 
> Program number three consisted of 
ate THE GATES OF Iraty (1943); 
(1949); THe Ficutr — 
it” “Science AGAINST CANCER (1950) ; 
NeicHBours (1952); THe Luivinc 
1m," Stone (1958); and the animated 
ers, French folksong, LE MERLE (1958). 
uch’ Program number four was made up 
i, of LisrEN TO THE Pratries (1945); 
the the Norman McLaren Be Gone DuLL 
em Care (1949); SuHyness (1953), first 
_ in the pioneering “Mental Mechanisms 
py Series”; Corrat (1954); and Tue 
hich © SCEPTRE AND THE MACE | (Queen 
ther Elizabeth II opens Canada’s Parlia- 
ther ment, 1957). 
SEI’, Number five presented Eve Wrr- 
due yess No, 34 (1951); One Man’s 
hich Opinion (1953); Germany, Key TO 
Evrore (1953); Crry or the 
s toy prize-winning re-incarnation of the 
Dawson City gold rush (1957); 
Blank (McLaren, 1956); and 
Back Breakinc Lear (1959). 
An excellent set of program notes 
wah {ot the series is available for 10-cents 
ci from The Museum of Modem Art 
ative “Film Library, 11 West 53rd Street, 
r the »New York 19. 
» en) Abbey Film Society of Fordham 
University, Bronx, New York, pre- 
Acar sented a series entitled “Ten Great 
Films”—actually, nine features plus a 
by program of three documentaries. The 
Y features were oF A NATION, 
ban | /HE Passion OF JOAN OF ARC, ALEX- 
her ANDER Nevsky, METROPOLIS, INTOL- 
ERANCE, OTHELLO (Orson Welles). 
Zero pe Conpurte, LE MILuion, and 
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Film Societies and Festivals are invited to send 
their programs, for publication, to this department. 


PoTeMKIN. The short subjects were 
Sonc oF CEYLON, DrirTers, and 
Nicut Mai (Grierson). Subscription 
for the series was $4.00. 


Theodore Huff Memorial Film So- 
ciety has been specializing in early 
silents. Inquiries may be addressed 
to the Society, Adelphi Hall, 5th 
Avenue and 14th Street, New York. 


The Essex Film Club, 263 Harri- 
son Street, Nutley, New Jersey, in- 
cluded Fritz Lang’s Spies and Clar- 
ence Badger’s TEppy AT THE THROT- 
TLE in its spring program. 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN (Moliere’s 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme") presents the 
eriginal Comedie Francaise cast in the first 
of a series of French classics. (90 mins., 
color, through Contemporary Films, N.Y.C.) 


The First Stratford (Conn.) Inter- 
national Film Festival opened on July 
13th of this past summer with Mont- 
PARNASSE 19, shown for the first time 
in the United States, courtesy of Con- 
tinental Distributors, Inc. Its story is 
based on the life of the French 
avante-garde painter and_ sculptor, 
Modigliani. 

The Festival ran for seven consec- 
utive evenings in the 750-seat Strat- 
ford Theatre. This year’s Festival was 
non-competitive but it is hoped, with- 
in several years, it will be sanctioned 
by the International Federation of 
Film Producers Associations as a com- 
petitive event. Albert M. Pickus, Pres- 
ident of the Theatre Owners of Amer- 
ica, was Festival Chairman; and Val 
Chevron, a Stratford teacher who pio- 
neered the idea with a modest 16mm 


festival last year, Executive Director. 

Other features shown were the Irish 
drama, HoMeE 1s THE HERO; PRIVATE 
PROPERTY (American); MAN IN THE 
Cockep Har (Britain); Power 
Amonc MEN (United Nations); 
THRONE OF BLoop (the Japanese ver- 
sion of Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” ) ; and 
the Italian comedy-drama Wi_p Love. 
Among the short subjects shown were 
GREENWICH VILLAGE SuNDay, Stewart 
Wilensky’s study of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York; THe Macic VioLin 
and Goya’s MASTERPIECE by Bernard 
Kreisler; OnE MELODY AND Four 
PAINTERS; ExposurRE and OveRTURE 
(U.N.); Praise THE SEA; BERNINI; 
HicuH Nore (musical cartoon); THE 
Towers; THE JUGGLER OF Our Lapy. 


University of Louisville Film So- 
ciety, Louisville, Kentucky, will show 
over the coming season My SisTER 
EILEEN; THE SEVENTH SEAL; THE 
Wovu.Lp-BE GENTLEMAN’ (Comedie 
Francaise), HENry V; NIGHT AT THE 
Opera; SipE STREET Story; A Novus 
La Liperte; Ticut LittLe IsLanp; 
and ADVENTURES OF Mark Twaln. 


Stratford Film Festival, Canada, 
presented HirosHima Mon Amour, 
THE Worip or Apu, THE HiIppEN 
Fortress and Tue Savace Eye: 
Apomas (Soviet); ANSWER TO VIo- 
LENCE (Poland); Jazz on A SUMMER’S 
Day; Sons AND LoverS; VILLAGE ON 
THE River (Netherlands); YEARs oF 
Youtu (Soviet); For THE 
Larxs Sinc (Hungary); THe Bripe’s 
Peak (Japan); THe (Czecho- 
slovakia); Ikmu (Japan); and a dis- 
cussion of film music. by Andre Previn 
and David Raksia. This Film Festival 
is held in conjunction with the Strat- 
ford Shakespeare Festival, inaugu- 
rated in 1956 at Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Modern troubadours in New York's famed 
Washington Square are just one aspect of 
GREENWICH VILLAGE SUNDAY, a candid 
documentary by Stewart Wilensky. (15 mins., 
color, from Contemporary, N.Y.C.) 
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What's New 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


Sylvania’s Blue Top is the new item 
in its line of projection lamps. A 
ceramic, baked on to become a part 
of the glass, forms the blue top which 
is claimed to boost the life of the lamp, 
and to give it greater economy still b 
preventing light from spilling 
the top.—Further information from 
Sylvania Lighting Products (FN), 
1740 Broadway, New York City 19. 


GE’s Photolamp & Lighting Data 
is a neat, pocket-size booklet of 42 
pages which gives complete data for 
the selection and use of the correct 
lamp for every photographic purpose. 
Clearly illustrated, it also presents a 
variety of tables for maximum results 
with every type of film.—10 cents, 
from Photo Lamp Department (FN), 
General Electric, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., through its 
Hunter Douglas Division, is featurin 
two types of Flexalum Audio-Visua 
Blind, designed for complete light 
control to complete blackout for 


opaque ogre ... The Flexalum 
A-V Skylight Venetian is a simple, at- 
tractive installation for coping with 
skylights and is readily adaptable to 
a wide variety of conditions. The Flex- 
alum Twi-Nighter and Audio-Visual 
Blind is for general classroom use. Full 
range light control is made possible by 
several special features: (1) more 
slats per blind height; (2) a patented 
notch in each slat that allows for 
tight closing and eliminates between- 
slat _ leaks; (8) surrounding light- 
tgap channels, e leaks 
around the edges of the blinds. 
Constructed of spring-tempered alu- 
minum, the Flexalum is flexible and 
versatile; corrosion and water re- 
sistant; completely washable. A unique 
five-year guarantee covers replace- 
ment of defective parts or materials, 
and the paint finish against chipping, 
cracking, and peeling. — For details: 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Hunter 
Douglas (FN) Division, 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City 17. 
Joanna Western Mills Co., a leader 
in the manufacture of window shade 
products, is offering an assembly in- 
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stallation “designed for adequate room 
darkening with a minimum of equip- 
ment.” Recess or complete face 
mounted, this installation consists of 
a headpiece, side channels, and a 
pulldown shade with a “rumple cloth” 
apron. Three types of fabric are avail- 
able: the Commander, a hard wear- 
ing duck cloth coated with black 
opaque; Blackout, a simulated leather 
coated on both sides with black pig- 
mented vinyl; and Exlite, which is 
light colored on both sides (eggshell, 
ivory, white, ecru, light tan). All three 
materials are washable and flameproof. 
—For further details: (FN) 
Western Mills Co., 22nd and Jefferson 
Streets, Chicago 16, IIl. 


PROJECTORS 


Pictur-Vision Model 75, with Pic- 
ture-scope attachment, automaticall 
and continuously projects a 14x22-inc 
picture every nine seconds on a large 
screen or, billboard style, onto the side 
of a building at night. It holds 16 
slides (2x2), which slip readily onto 
a picture platter as easy to change as 
a phonograph record. Equally effec- 
tive for counter displays or conven- 
tions, the Pictur-Vision has also been 
used for projection through a window 
of a community center or church, of 
messages and announcements on a 
translucent screen set up outdoors. 


. .. The Pictur-Vision portable cabinet 
model (TR-1655) resembles a tv set. 
—For information regarding these pro- 
jectors, the Picturescope attachment 
and the Solarbrite rear projection 
screen, address Picture Recording Co. 
(FN), Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


The “Galaxy” 16mm sound pro- 
jector, first release in a new line by 
Graflex, boasts a new-type 250 watt 
lamp which will provide as much il- 
lumination on the screen as the old- 
type 1200 watt. Its drop-in slot 

eading is extremely simple. The 
reel arms are permanently attached 
and swing into working position. .. . 
Push button controls perform every 
operation including rewind, and ae. 
ping the film for a still picture. Pus 


buttons also enable the operator to— 
upgrade the brilliance level for an 
extra bright picture. . . . The pull 
down claws are carbide-tipped for 
film safety. A photo transistor assures 
full frequency response from the film _ 
sound track. Bass and treble are sepa- — 
rately controlled. . . . The Galaxy 
weighs 36 pounds, is 20 inches lon 
14 inches high, and 11 inches in depth. , 
—Inquire Graflex (FN), General Pre- 
cision Equipment, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


The Bolex S-221, recently premi-— 
ered by Paillard, Inc., is the : 
16mm sound projector by this Swis’ 
company to be offered on the US. 
market. Quality construction and price © 
make this a machine for industry, t’ 
stations, auditorium and _ professional 
as well as general a-v use. Weight i” 
55 pounds, size (with cover closed) i” 
20%2”"x11"x17". . . . The Bolex S-221) 
projects both optical and magnetic 
sound films on single or double per” 
forated film. Simple controls make i 
easy to record sound effects, musi’ 
os | narration. A built-in mixer permit 
their combination. Accidental erasuts 
of recorded sound is made impossibl 
by safety devices. The amplifier 
the S-221 can be used for a publi’ 
address system, making it possible t’ 
read script or to comment against : 
silent run. . . . Additional accessorie! 
available include an auditorium speak 
er, microphone, earphones, power dit” 
tributor.—Bolex Division (FN), Pai: 
lard Inc., 100—6th Avenue, N.Y.C. } 


The Friddell Bi-Fi, to make the us 
of all types of a-v easier, combines ? 
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one handy cabinet a 16mm sound and 
slide/filmstrip projector; a record- 

cr; record player; and, if desired, a 

_ complete P.A. system. Available with 
any or all of these components, it can 

» also be custom built to incorporate 
p-esently owned equipment. Unique 

; in the completeness of its assemblage 
possibilities, this practical unit is 

; housed in a sturdy, decorative, mobile 


re cabinet, with an easy to operate, sin- 
y, gle control panel, The cabinet is 60- 
~~ inches high, 25% inches deep, 323% 
inches wide, and has a 36-inch rear 
projection, tv-type screen which al- 
- _ lows a brilliant picture in a normally 

lighted room.—For estimates on the 
] _ grouping of a-v 7 ipment desired, 
~}' address Roy Friddell, Friddell Manu- 

facturing Co., Galveston, Texas. 


_  DuKane’s newest is the mighty 
Mite-e-Lite portable 10%-pound 
_ sound slidefilm projector, for sales 
{ § purposes or for close range use in a 
4 ; bully lighted classroom. The picture 
=“ | may be projected onto a conventional 
» screen, or onto the screen in the case 
» cover. The unit can be set up on a 
rem: desk or table simply and quickly. The 


turnable is always in place, the tone- 
arm is conveniently mounted and 
ready to play 7-inch, 10-inch and 12- 
inch records of 33% or 45 rpm. The 
Mite-e-Lite’s compact luggage-style 
) carrying case stores a supply of film- 
Ps four films cans and _ records, 
and a 12-foot cord.—Inquire, DuKane 
Corporation (FN), St. Charles, Ill. 


FILM AND CAMERAS 


Ansco has a new 
35mm reversal color film, Ansco- 


New) October 1960 


chrome Type 544, for duplicating 
positive color transparencies and film- 
strip originals. It is said to be excel- 
lent also for making “blow-ups” from 
16mm originals, and can be used for 
printing directly from 35mm motion 
ponee prints. It records color with 
delity; offers fine grain plus superior 
sharpness: is compatible with Ansco- 
chrome film; and may be processed in 
Anscochrome chemicals. Perforations 
are KS 1870. Total darkness in han- 
dling is preferable, but illumination 
from a dark green safelight may be 
used.—Motion Picture (FN) Division, 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Polaroid Corporation’s new Trans- 
parency System, for the production of 
“finished slides in two minutes,” is 
based on its Type 46 Polaroid Land 
Projection Film which produces a 
finished black and white picture, ready 
for mounting, in that time. The origi- 
nal 24”x2%" transparency can be en- 
Jarged to giant size. Color can be 
aaied by combining Polaroid Land 
transparencies with diazo copy over- 
lays. Assuming possession of a Polar- 
oid Land camera, there is an initiatory 
Field Kit containing Type 46 film, 
mounts, incidental accessory items to 
adapt the camera for transparencies 
and a Dip-pit containing the harden- 
ing solution.—For information and/or 
demonstration, see your local a-v or 
photographic dealer; or write to Polar- 
oid Corporation, Industrial Sales De- 
partment (FN), Cambridge, Mass. 


An Auxiliary Target Finder is now 
available for the Arriflex camera, to 
facilitate long range tracking of small 
or fast moving objects difficult to 
locate in the small field of view of the 
focal length lens. The Finder will be 
available in three models to take care 
of the older and later Arriflex 16mm 
and the Arriflex 35mm cameras. The 
installation is quickly and easily ac- 
complished i special tools. The 
basic alignment and adjustment is 
made once only. Thereafter the Tar- 
get Finder may be removed and re- 
placed without readjustment. — For 
sale by Arriflex dealers, or write Arri- 
flex Corporation of America; 257 Park 
Avenue South, New York City 10. 


SCREENS AND STANDS 


Draper’s Economy Adjuster projec- 
tion screen for large audience show- 
ings is designed for extremely wide 
angle viewing, and incorporates sev- 
eral appropriate features for safety 
and efficient operation. The newest 


of these is a flanged roller spool which 
prevents the pull cord from tracking 
toward the screen. The fabric of the 
screen—a fire, water and mildew re- 
sistant vinyl plastic white matt—is 
cemented to the aluminum holding 
tube. The pulleys are heavy duty 
zinc coated.—Manufactured by Luther 
O. Draper Company, Spiceland, Ind. 


Radiant’s new Autoelectric, a stand- 
ard-size, automatically controlled class- 


room and office screen, comes in sizes 
50x50 inches, 60x60, and 70x70. An 
important safety feature is a built-in 
stop mechanism which halts the 
screening surface when it has rolled 
down sufficiently for projection, or has 
rolled up as far as it should go for 
storage. Two types of surface are 
available: lenticular, and the more 
modestly priced glass-beaded. — For 
free booklet of 15 a-v screens, write 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. (FN), 
Post Office Box 5640, Chicago 80, Ill. 


DaLite’s new Junior Electrol pro- 
jection screen comes in a gold and 

lack case with gold end caps for wall 
hanging, or it can be concealed in the 
ceiling. The screen fabric is DaLite’s 
White Magic. Dimensions are 50x50 
inches through 12x12 feet. . . . Da- 
Lite’s Electrol, a heavy-duty, motor- 
driven and automatically operated 
screen for auditoriums and other situ- 
ations requiring the large roll-type, 
has an oiled-for-life motor, engineered 
for quiet operation. This screen stops 
automatically in up and down posi- 
tions; is sized from 6x8 feet through 
20x20 feet._Information about these 
and other Vidiomaster Screens from 
Da-Lite Screen Co. Inc. (FN), War- 
saw, Indiana. 


An Overhead Projector Table (No 
18) is the latest item in the Miller 
line of self-adjusting projector tables. 
This model stands 18-inches high; has 
two full 18x24-inch shelves; 1-inch 
aluminum legs and corner posts; and 
4-inch ball-bearing, swivel wheels 
with silent rubber tires. (Two have 
brakes). Shipping weight is 25 pounds. 
. . . The surface is burnproof plastic, 
laminated to %4” plywood, edged with 
aluminum. Construction is rust-proof 
throughout. Grounded cords, attached 
to the table, are supplied on request.— 
Further information from Miller Man- 
ufacturing Co. (Dept. FN), 3310 East 
Roxboro Road, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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FFF’S 6TH AWARD 


(Continued from page 8) 


he won a Farm Film Foundation 
Honorable Mention. Among his prin- 
cipal 16mm productions are ARRANG- 
ING FLowers IN Your HoME; CHANG- 
ING MApP_Le Country; and LANDSCAP- 
ING FOR THE FUTURE. 

Honorable Mention Certificates 
and a cheque for $50 were presented 
to Kirby Brumfield, Information Spe- 
cialist at Washington State Univer- 
sity, Pullman; and Hays L. Fisher, 
Senior Photographer in the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, University of 
California at Berkeley. 

The judges who selected the win- 
ners were: James Gibson, Director of 
the Motion Picture Services of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
Landis Bennett of North Carolina 
State University; and Ralph Hoy of 
the Aluminum Company of America. 

According to Mrs. Edith Bennett, 
Executive Vice-President of the Farm 
Film Foundation, the FFF will again 
offer the awards in 1961. 

The Farm Film Foundation is a 
non-profit institution “dedicated to 
the creation of better understanding 
between rural and urban America 
through audio-visual education.” Its 
headquarters are in Washington, D.C. 


ROUND TABLE 
(Continued from page 8) 


choosing its own officers. The purpose 
of the Conference, however, remains 
unchanged, namely, to provide a 
meeting place and information clear- 
ing house for its members and their 
activities in medical and public health 
education. 

Participating organizations at the 
1960 Chicago Conference were: 
American Association of Anatomists 
(Dr. John Franklin Huber); Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy (Dr. Ralph Voigt); American 
Association of Podiatry (Dr. Marvin 
W. Shapiro); American Dental As- 
sociation (Herbert Jackman); Amer- 
ican Hospital Association (Daniel 
Schechter); American Medical Asso- 
ciation (James Rothenberger); Amer- 
ican Nurses  Association—National 
League for Nursing (Kathryn Lin- 
den); American Veterinary Medical 
Association (Dr. Robert Getty); As- 
sociation of American Medical Col- 
leges, Medical A-V Institute (Dr. 
Thomas S. Jones, Mrs. M. Mandel- 


baum); Canadian Film Institute 
(Charles Topshee and Dr. Lloyd 
Hampson). 


Present, as individual members, 
were: Dr. David Ruhe, founder of 


the Conference, now Director of A-V 
Education for the University of Kan- 
sas School of Medicine; and Dr. J. 
Edwin Foster, Director of A-V Ma- 
terials for the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, who served for several years 
as Conference chairman. 

Kathryn Linden of ANA-NLA 
(New York City) was re-elected as 
president of the group, and Herbert 
Jackman (American Dental Associa- 
tion, Chicago) as secretary. Dr. Mar- 
vin W. Shapiro, president of the 
American Podiatry Association, is 
treasurer. 


STARS SYSTEM (From page 17) 


and analyze distant stars; explains the 
elliptical movements of comets; binary 
stars, star clusters, gas and dust 
clouds; and how, by studying An- 
dromeda and other galaxies, we can 
learn what our own galaxy, the Milky 
Way, is probably like. (10 mins., b/w) 


Our next issue will feature 
AFRICA 


Send us your films, filmstrips, 
recordings for review 


AND METEORITES 


TELEVISION SERVES 
ITS COMMUNITY 


O F 


11014 SANTA MONICA 
LOS ANGELES 25, 


| 
| 
New elementary — junior high films | 


ASTEROIDS, COMETS, 


DISCOVERING COLOR 


WHAT’S UNDER THE OCEAN 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
CALIFORNIA 


BOULEVARD 
CALIFORNIA 


in New York. 


keting figures. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING (Continued from page 3) 


days of this annual event, several observations struck us. 
It is, to begin with, very much bigger. 

This year’s Show included 206 exhibitors, whose booths 
covered “a half-mile of space” in the convention hotel. 
According to a 1948 issue of Film News: “The huge , 
NAVED Trade Show included better than 90 exhibit 
| booths representing some 
attendants clocked in then, as against 3,170 this year 
(1960). What is just as striking as this increase in size is 
the change in character of the event—from an overall 
industry gathering when everyone was welcome and 
many organizations met jointly, to the affair of today 
which is almost completely a manufacturer-dealer show. 
The industry has apparently become big enough for a 
trade-only gathering for those who market a-v products, 
and for other shows such as the DAVI annual get- 
together, and the rising Industrial Film & A-V Exhibition 


7 companies.” Just over 1500 


That the old order changeth is further witnessed by 
the noticeable absence of many of the pioneers of the 
a-v industry, who have now apparently progressed to the 
point of being able to send their sales and managerial 
personnel (complete with wives, sons and daughters). — 
The injection of this new blood promises a continuing and — 
healthy future for the industry. Another obvious sign of © 
the times is the shrinking number of private enterprises © 
and the rising number of giant companies entering the — 
field through purchase of the early, more personalized 
firms. Money-wise this reflects progress, more especially 
in the area of equipment manufacture. This development ~ 
should be closely scrutinized, however, in the area of ~ 
educational materials where content and quality are more 
important than slick, mass production and impressive mar: | 
ROHAMA LEE-Editor © 


Film News © 
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is the announcement that 
NEWS 
is resuming publication.” 


Masha R. Porte, Head 


AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENT, DALLAS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


“The best news in a long time 


“I was very pleased to learn that you are reviving 
FILM NEWS, inasmuch as we have always felt that 
this was an excellent publication for our needs—cover- 
ing a cultural area that has not received ample atten- 
tion by other media.” 


Leo R. Dratfield, President 
Contemporary: Films 


“I wish to offer my heartiest and best congratulations 
on the ‘rebirth’ of FILM NEWS. It is good to hear 
that your unique publication is once more resuming its 
informative flow of interest.” 


Herbert Rosen, President 
Industrial Exhibitions, Inc. 


“We have missed FILM NEWS during the last few 
years. There are a number of excellent publications m 
the field, but on the whole these seem to be limited 
largely to the educational or industrial film. There is a 
need for film publication that is more general in 
character. FILM NEWS addresses itself to the whole 
field of film making, and serves to stimulate both 
better film and better use of films.” 


Ka Linden, Director 
ANA-NLN Film Service 


“Iam happy to hear that FILM NEWS is being re- 
vived, and I wish every success to its future.” 
: Frank Long, Films Officer 
Australian News & Information Bureau 


“With the rapid growth the audio-visual field is enjoy- 
ing, there is a greater need for such informative pub- 
lications than ever before. We might add that. there 
is also a greater need for assistance from experienced 
specialists such as. yourself.” 


Robert D. Lipson, Advertising Mangger 
Bell & Howell Company — 


OUR NEXT ISSUE FEATURES 


For advertising information, write to: 


“[ am happy to hear that you will again be publishing 
FILM NEWS. Your newsmagazine has a real con- 
tribution to make to our rapidly developing field.” 
L. C. Larson, Director 

A-V Center, Indiana’ University 


“It was a pleasure to learn that you are resuming pub- 
lication of FILM NEWS. I have always considered it 
as one of the monet worthwhile periodicals in the audio- 
visual field . 
Daniel Lesser, Assistant 
Film Library, New York University 


“You will recall that I have always been of the 
opinion that FILM NEWS was the finest magazine in 
the audio-visual field. It included substantial, penetrat- 
ing articles with special features. Your reviews were 
intelligent and critical and well presented.” 


Dr. Michael J. Hagopian, President 
Atlantis Productions, Inc. 


“Glad to see you are back in- business . . . FILM 
NEWS has always filled a great need.” 


Nicholas C. Read, President 
Potomac Films, Inc. 


FILM 


AFRICA — accenting Liberia, oldest 
African republic . . . Ghana, first of 


newer self-governing nations 
. Nigeria, the newest. 


On- Pee accounts of making films 


in Africa . . . previews of new films, 
filmstrips, ‘recordings. 


“Doing Business. With the Air Force’ 
. . « listing films available to the 
general public. 
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At the new Monroe Elementary School, Monroe, lowa, selected by A.A.S.A. 
for its exhibit of outstanding school designs, R. J. Hekel, Superintendent, says: 


“We're convinced that A-V increases 
learning efficiency by 20 to 30 percent.” 


“Even slow learners grasp meanings quickly when they 
see a subject in context. 

“After showing a movie on rural fire prevention, for ex- 
ample, nearly every pupil readily understood basic con- 
cepts of the subject. Before A-V, it was a slow process, 
sometimes tedious, to drum home the same subject. 

“We frequently show movies—and we take care to see 
that they add to the learning experience. 

“To show our movies, we selected the quietest, easiest- 
to-operate 16mm sound projector we could find—-the 
KODAK PAGEANT PROJECTOR. 

“Its quiet operation is not distracting, and we usually 
don’t have to show a new teacher or student more than 
twice how to operate it with ease. This means we don’t 


Kodak Pageant Projector 


have to lose valuable class time. 

*‘We must move our projectors about the school, so we 
don’t like cumbersome, heavy machines. This Kodak 
Pageant is as light as any we've seen. And we know 
there’s good reason for this projector's weight. For in- 
stance, from our examination of the sound amplifier, we 
found this to be a quality sound system, obviously not 
skimped on in manufacture. This sound quality is exactly 
what we need to accommodate showings in either class- 
room or auditorium.” 

Test the Kodak Pageant Projector yourself. See how easy 
it is to set up, how quietly it operates. Call your Kodak A-V 
Dealer for a demonstration, or write for Pageant Bulletin 
V3-22. No obligation, of course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Film News 
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